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Not the hearing of sermons, but the study of God’s 
word, is the divinely appointed means of instruction 
of Christ’s disciples. Sermons have their place in 

_ the arousing and inspiring of Christians, but sermons 
can never be a substitute for Bible-study. Yet the 
question whether all those who are engaged in Bible- 
study are accustomed to listen to sermons week by 
week, is given a large prominence by many who 
never seem to ask the question whether all those 
Christians who are accustomed to listen to sermons 
week by wéek are attendants at the services for Bible- 
study. What is the cause of this inconsistency ? 


How seldom, in deciding a present course of action, 
do we consider what the memory of that course will 
be to us all through life! -It may be more. painful, 
ten years hence, to bear the recollection of what 
wrong or doubtful thing we are willing to do now, 
than it is to bear a present twinge of conscience. And 
it may be. a much keener delight to remember a past 
struggle to overcome a temptation or other difficulty, 
than would have been any mere temporary relief by 
succumbing to the difficulty or yielding to the temp- 
tation, Every one ought to count the Nemesis of 
a future memory a restraint against wrong and a 
stimulus to right. 


It is strange that Christians should so often utter 


express it plaintively in sacred song; as though 
God’s ordering of affairs might prove unacceptable, 
and should be invoked with reserve, and accepted 
only in resignation. A lurking wish to have our own 
way, at any hazard, underlies this spirit; an injustice 
toward our heavenly Father that connects nothing 
but trials with his will, forgetting the innumerable 
joys which come to us directly from his hand. Yet 
it is just because God’s will shall be done for his 
children, that they are bidden to be strong, very 
courageous, not anxious, not afraid, always thankful, 
to abound in hope, to rejoice in the Lord alway. 


ess | Lhis state of mind is, however, a high standard of 


Christian character, and one not easily attained: He 
is reaching toward it who, when he has prayed “Thy 
will be done,” is quieted at heart, knowing that he 
has committed his way to the wisdom which makes 
no mistakes, and to the love that will never tire. 


The living preacher can never be dispensed with 
by men as'long as mankind is a learner. Neither 
books, nor papers, nor any other invention for the 
preservation and transthission of truth can ever be- 
come his satisfactory substitute. The human learner 
will always need the fires of personality in him from 
whom he learns. Truth has to be heated to a glow 
in the furnace of personality before it will fuse and 
run into the learner’s receptive mental molds. And 
these molds themselves need to be properly prepared 
and warmed for truth’s reception. There can be no 
machine sowing of seed in the human soul, because 
the sower is not merely the sower, but is also the heat- 
giving sun. The hearing ear craves living lips. Man 
wants to be moved by man. As in water, face an- 
swereth to face, so the heart of man to man. For 
‘this reason “ the press can never supersede the pulpit. 
Indeed, a pulpit of the true kind gains a triumph in 
every triumph of the press. As books enlarge the 
knowledge of men, their capacity for the spoken truth 
enlarges : the senses enlarge each the sphere of the 
other. ‘The eye can never say to the ear, I have no 
need of thee;’ and the larger the culture through 
the eye, the more imperative the demands of the ear.” 


There are a great many good judges of hymns and 
music for public worship ; but they are by no means 
agreed as to the hymns and music for public worship 
that are to be called “good.” Every man of the 
number is sure that his standard is the correct‘ one ; 
but the trouble is that the standards are well-nigh as 
numerous as their holders. Fresh illustrations in 
this line have been furnished by a Committee on the 
Hymnal in the Protestant Episcopal Church, in its 
recent reports to the General Convention of that 
Church. The Secretary of the Committee says, that 
the opinion of thirteen men—all of whom would, of 
course, be called “ good judges ” of hymns—was asked 
upon certain hymns submitted for their approval ; 
but those thirteen good judges “ did not agree on any 
one single hymn.” Moreover, “more than four hun- 
dred [submitted] hymns only received one vote each 
out of the hymn jury of thirteen.” It is probably 
fair to assume that every one of those good judges 
was correct in his opinion on the hymns submitted ; 
but as there were twelve other “ good judges ” who 
were not ready to admit this fact, there was an end, 





with hesitancy the petition, “Thy will be done,” or 


a 


so far, to all hope of unanimity on the hymn question. 


And that is about the way that the case stands with 
all good judges of hymns and ‘music for public wor- 
ship. Every man of them is correct ; but there are 
at least twelve to one against him among good judges 
generally. And this is one reason why it is so diffi- 
cult to secure harmony on the church music question. 


A popular view of friendship sees its highest test-. 
ing in adversity ; yet, as a matter of fact, it is easier 
to be a friend to one who needs our help, than to one 
who is so prospered as to eclipse us in. all that the 
world values and gives honor to. So long as our 
friendship seems to be a necessity to one whom we 
love, we can find a peculiar pleasure in being gra- 
ciously and considerately loving toward him; but 
when the only call on us as a friend is to share with 
others in recognizing the advancement and elevation 
of him who has nothing to gain from our favor, there 
comes a test of our unselfish friendship unknown to 
any other condition of being. Thomas Buchanan 
Read, in a letter to his life-long friend, Henry C. 
Townsend, writing of the word “ friend,” said: 
“There are few words so beautiful, so comprehen- 
sive. It includes devotion, self-sacrifice, defense 
against all things—including calumny and misfor- 
tune; but, best of all, joy in another’s joy, and ex- 
ultation in his prosperity ; this being in my mind the 
highest proof of friendship. It is easy to sympathize 
with misfortune,—the heart full of envy and malice 
might even do that; but devoid of these must that 
beautiful soul be that can look, upon a friend’s sue- 
cess with gladness, having no other interest than that 
of pure enjoyment of his happiness.” And this test 
also every true friendship can stand. He who is a 
friend will be unselfishly loving and unfailingly 
ready to give help, in time of need, to him to whom 
he is a friend ; and when that dear one is prospered 
and uplifted, the true friend will have glad and grate- 
ful joy and pride in his advancement. . 





HONORING A CHILD’S INDIVIDUALITY. 


A child is liable to be looked upon as if he were 
simply one child among many children, a specimen 
representative of childhood generally; but every 
child stands all by himself in the world as an indi- 
vidual ; with his own personality and character, with 
his own thoughts and feelings, his own hopes and fears 
and possibilities, his own relations to his fellow-beings 
and to God. This truth is often realized by a child 
before his parents realize it; and if it be unperceived 
and unrecognized by his parents, they are thereby 
shut off from the opportunity of doing for him much 
that can be done by them only as they give due honor 
to their child’s individuality as a child. 

A little babe is not a mere bit of child-material, to 
be worked up by outside efforts and influences into a 
child-reality ; but he is already a living organism, 
with all the possibilities of his highest manhood 
working within him toward their independent de- 
velopment. Here is the difference, on a lower plane, 
between a mass of clay being molded by the sculptor’s 
hands into a statue of grace and beauty, and a seed 
of herb or tree containing within itself the germ of 
a new and peculiar individual specimen of its own 
unchanging species. An acorn is more than the fruit 





of the oak that bore it; it is the germ of another oak, 
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like, and yet unlike all the oaks that the world has 
known before the growth of this one. So, also, a 
child is more than the mere child of hig earthly 
parents; he is, in embryo, a man with characteristics 
‘and qualities such as his parents could never attain 
to, and which, it may be, the world has never before 
' geen equaled. 

The possibilities of Moses, who was to put his im- 
press upon the world’s character, were in the Hebrew 
babe, as his loving mother laid him tenderly in the 
pitch-daubed basket of papyrus, to hide him away 
among the flags of the Nile-border, as they were not 
in any native babe of the household of Pharaoh ; and 
if his mother had any intuitive womanly sense of his 
grand future in the providence of God, her zeal and 
faith in his behalf were quickened and inspired ac- 
‘cordingly. And so it has been all along the ages ; 
the germs of power and achievement were already in 
the babe, who was afterward known as Plato, or 
“Cesar, or Muhammad, or Charlemagne, or Columbus, 
or Shakespeare, or Washington. And who will doubt 
that many a germ of such possibility in a young 
child has been quickened or repressed, according as 
sthat child’s parents have perceived and. honored, or 
have failed to realize and to foster, the best that was 
involved in the child’s individuality ? 

It was to the credit of the High Priest Eli, that he 
perceived that the child Samuel was capable of re- 
ceiving communications from the Lord, such as were 
denied to the possessor of Urim and Thummim ; and 
that he honored the child’s individuality so far as to 
encourage him to declare the message that God had 
sent by him; instead of treating the'child as one who 
‘could receive nothing from God, save as it came to 
him through the medium of his guardians and seniors. 
This spirit it was that prompted Trebonius to bare 
his head as he entered the school-room where he was 
looked up to as the teacher ; because, as he suggested, 
he recognized in every child before him there the 
possibility of lofty attainment in his developed indi- 
viduality. And it can hardly be doubted that this 
attitude of the teacher Trebonius had its measure of. 
influence in bringing to its fruition the germinal 
power in his pupil Martin Luther. Trebonius and 
Eli are, so far at least, a pattern to the parents 
of to-day. ' 

It is not merely that the child is to be the possessor 
ofa marked and distinctive individuality, and that 
therefore he is to be honored for his possibilities in that 
direction ; but it is that he already is the possessor of 
such an individuality, and that he is worthy of honor 
for that which he has and is at the present time. 

Many a child, while a child, is the superior of his 
parents in the basis and scope of character, in the 
attributes of genius, and in the instincts of high spir- 
itual perception. This is the true order of things in 
‘the progress of God’s plans for the race; the better 
is in the coming generations, not in the past. But 
even where the child is not the superior, he is always 
the peer in individuality of those to whom he looks 
up with honoring reverence as his parents, and he is 
entitled to recognition by them in that peership. 

Every one who recalls clearly his child-time thoughts 
and feelings, remembers that even in his earliest days 
he had his own standpoint of observation and reflec- 
tion; that he was conscious of his individual relations 
to others and to God; and that, in a sense, his inde- 
pendent outlook and his independent uplook as an 
individual were the same then as now, in kind, 
although not in degree. He also remembers that, as 
a child, he was often made to feel that his inividu- 
ality was not fully recognized by others, but that it 
was frequently ignored or trenched upon by those who 
took it for granted that, because he was still a child, 
he had as yet no truly individual position, attitude, 
and rights in the world. Yet it is not an easy thing 
for a parent of to-day to bear always in mind that 
every child of his is as truly an individual as he was 
when he was a child. 

Tn little things as in larger, a child’s individuality 
is liable to be overlooked, or to be disregarded. A 


several hours his loving mother watched him 
anxiously, The next day he was in his accustomed 
health again. His mother, with'the evident thought 
that a child could have no comprehension like a 
parent’s of such a state of things as that, said to him, 
tenderly : “ My dear boy, you don’t know how sick 
you were yesterday.” “Oh, yes I do, dear mamma,” 
he answered ; “I know a great deal better than you 
do; for I was the one that was sick.”. And many a 
child has the thought that was in that child’s mind, 
when he is spoken to ds though he must get all his 
ideas of his own feelings and conditions and needs 
from some one, who is supposed to represent him 
better than he can represent himself—while he is still 
in childhood. ; 

It is much the same in the matter of personal rights, 
as in the matter of personal feelings. A child finds 
that his individuality is constantly lost sight of, because 
he is a child; as it ought not to be. A little fellow 
who had been given a real watch, was conscious of 
an advance in his relative position by that possession. 
His uncle, having taken his own watch to the watch- 
maker’s, asked the loan of the little fellow’s watch for 
the time being, saying that he could not get along 
without one. “Can’t you get along without a watch?” 
asked the nephew. “No, I cannot,” replied the uncle. 
“If I had mine at the watchmaker’s, would you lend 
me yours till mine came back?” was the little fellow’s 
searching inquiry. “Why, no; I don’t suppose I 
would,” replied the other. “ But then, you know, I’m 
a man, and you area boy.” “ Well, then,” said the 
individual boy to the individual man; “if you can’t 
get along without a watch, and you wouldn’t lend me 
yours if I needed it; I can’t get along without a watch, 
and I can’t let you have mine,” 

Now, the trouble in that ‘case was that the boy’s 
individuality was -not sufficiently recognized and 
honored by the manner of that request for his watch. 
It seemed to be taken for granted that, because he 
was a child, he had no such rights in his own posses- 
sions as a man has in his, and that he put’no such 
value on that which he had, as a man would be sure 
to put on his. belongings. Against that assumption 
the child quite naturally, and with a good show of 
logic, resolutely asserted himself. If, on the other 
hand, the boy had been appealed to as an equal, to 
render a favor to the other because of a special and 
a clearly explained need, there is no reason to doubt 
that he would have been prompt to respond to it, 
with a feeling of satisfaction in being able to render 
that favor. 

Just here is where so many children are deprived 
of their rights as individuals, by inconsiderate parents 
or others. When seats are lacking for new comers 
in a room or a street-car, and two or three children 
are seated together by themselves in absorbing chat, 
the temptation is to speak quickly to the little ones, 
telling them to vacate those seats for their elders, in 
a tone that seems to indicate that a child has no 
rights in comparison with a grown person; instead 
of showing by the very manner of address that the 
children’s attention is called to their privilege of 
showing courtesy to their elders, In the one case, 
every, child of that party feels aggrieved through 
being made to feel that his rights are not recognized 
as rights, In the other case, he is gratified by the 
implied confidence in his gentlemanliness, and in his 
readiness to yield his rights gracefully. A child’s 
rights as an individual are as positive and as sacred 
as &@ man’s; and it is never proper to ignore these 
rights in a child any more than it would be in a man. 

When a child shows an unexpected interest in a 
subject of conversation between adults, it is not fair 
for the adults to brush aside the child’s questions or 
comments in a way that seems to say, “ Oh, you are 
only a child. Your opinions are of no account. This 
is a matter for real people to think and talk about.” 
Yet how common a thing it is for parents to treat 
their children in this way; and what a mistake it is! 
If, indeed, the subject be one that is fairly beyond a 
child’s grasp, it is quite proper to give the child to 
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little boy was taken alarmingly ill one day. For 


his individuality; but under no circumstances jg jt 
right to ignore that individuality at such a time,’ 
The deeper the theme of converse, and the pro. 
founder-the thought involved in it, the greater the — 
probability of a child’s freshness and life in its oop, 
sidering, if he indicates an appreciative interest in jj, — 
discussion. It is not merely in the story of the chilq 
Samuel that there is a gleam of childhood’s possibjjj. 
ties in the direction of closer.communion with Gog 
than is granted to ‘ordinary manhood; but all the 
teachings of Scripture and of human experience tend 
to the disclosure and confirmation of this same truth, 
“Verily I say unto you,” says our Lord, “ Except 
ye turn, and become as little children, ye shall in 
nowise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” And _ 
again, “See that ye despise not one of these little 
ones; for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” And there is an echo of these Divine 
words in the familiar teachings of the Christian poet 
of nature : 
“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows,— 
He sees it in his joy; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 

There is, indeed, a possibility of retaining the 
child-freshness of acquaintance with spiritual truths, 
even into manhood and through all one’s life. That 
possibility every parent ought to strive to attain to. 
“ Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this 
little child,” said our Lord, as he pointed to a verita- 
ble human little one, “ the same is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven.” And he who is greatest through 
being most child-like, will be readiest to recognize 
the individuality and the glorious possibilities of each 
and every child committed to his charge. Even 
while training a child, he will learn from the child ; 
and so he and his child will grow together toward the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norr.-—This department has its purpose and its limitations, 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments.. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread, Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


While it is comparatively easy to indicate the limits 
to be observed in the choice of books for children’s read- 
ing, it is not easy, nor indeed is it possible, to name the 
books which are best suited to thé needs of all young 
readers. Responsibility in this matter cannot be thrown 
off, by parents and teachers, on to the shoulders of experts 
and specialists. Help toward the understanding of the 
nature and relative grade of ‘particular books may be 
gained from these sources; but no list of books, by whom- 
soever prepared, ought to be accepted by any parent, or 
teacher, as the final guide for the reading of the children 
committed to his charge, Yet the desire for the very 
list which cannot be given, seems to be earnest and wide- 
spread among those who have the responsibility for 
children’s reading, Just now it is a Pennsylvania clergy- 
man who asks for assistance in this line, as follows: 

Please permit me, after reading with much interest your 
editorial on “ Cultivating a Child’s Taste in Reading,” to suggest 
that you now give a list of the names of such books as you think 
parents should encourage their children to read, 

Although, no such list can properly be given, there 
may be a gain in calling attention to certain books which 
have a recognized prominence in their several spheres, 





understand this fact, without any lack of respect for 


in their adaptation to the tastes and needs of the young. 
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his work is attempted in an extended article on “Chil- 
dren’s Books: Old and New,” in the department of 
Books and Writers, in the issue for the present week. 
It is hoped that the suggestions thus given may prove 
serviceable to many others besides the writer of the 
above-cited note. 


Next to the model Sunday-school library list, as a 
desideratum for the Sunday-school superintendent, 
stands the ideal Sunday-school music-book. And a 
similar difficulty stands in the way of attaining either 
the one or the other of these. Just that which one set 
of superintendents deems all-important in a Sunday- 
school library book or a, Sunday-school music-book, 
another set of superintendents would rule out as not to 
be accepted on any consideration. Both sets insist that 
they want a “good” book in both spheres ; but they 
differ radically in their definition of the term “ good,” 
or in the sort of books to which it is to be applied. 
Meanwhile, there are suggestions innumerable as to the 
best way of securing for each seeker the books which he 
js sure are the only ones worthy to be called “ good.” 
A skilled worker in the national capital, who has well- 
defined ideas of the sort of music which he deems the 
best for a Sunday-school, writes to suggest a method of 
publishing music in such a form as to enable each super- 
intendent to choose hymns and tunes after his own 
preference. He says: 


I desire to write you a few lines on the subject of Sunday- 
school music, in the hope of obtaining your editorial assistance 
in solving a difficult problem, and by that means to bring the 
matter to the attention of other superintendents who may have 
the same difficulty that I have had to contend with for years. 
Nobody knows better than yourself that there are a multitude 
of music-books published—good, bad, and indifferent; that a 
great deal of this music—both as to words and tunes—has very 
little value; that in many of the books—taken as a group— 
are many duplicate pieces; that many of these books have a 
very narrow scope; and that most of them have some good 
hymns and tunes, of one or both of which the publisher owns 
the copyright. There can be no difference of opinion on the 
question, that both words and tunes fit to be used in Sunday- 
school worship should have value and meaning, and should be 
sweet and helpful to remember. If this be true, then there 
must be many pieces in the average book,that ought not to be 
used, Ifa superintendent is right in taking such a view of any 
piece, still he has to pay for it; and he has to pay for other 
pieces that may be duplicates of those in books formerly used ; 
and he is deprived of the use of good hymns in other publica- 
tions (as he cannot violate the copyright) without purchasing 
such publications that may contain many pieces that he has 
already bought, or that he does not wish to use. These are 
practical difficulties that I have met in an experience of years 
as superintendent of New York Avenue Sunday-school. Now, 
this would be a solution that would be satisfactory to me and 
those in like difficulties ; and would be, I believe, profitable to 
publishers of Sunday-school music if co-operation could be 
secured, namely: Let a substantial binder be made of such 
standard size as might be agreed upon. Then let the music 
be published in sheet form on substantial paper, with a margin 
adapted to the binder. This would enable a school to go into 
the market and buy such music as would be suited to its needs, 
by whomsoever published. It would avoid the purchase of 
duplicates, and it could replace worn music at comparatively 
small cost, and it could take advaatage of the best new music 
as it appeared, and so keep up the freshness of its selections. 
This would give publishers a large, universal, and continuous 
sale of good and popular music at a much larger aggregate 
profit, and it would be economical to both schools and publish- 
ers alike. Of course, there would have to be a trade standard 
in the size of the binder, of the sheet, and in the adaptability 
of the sheet to the binder. The cost and styles of different 
binders would be left to the enterprise of the different publish- 
ers. The pages could be numbered by the school at a trifling 
cost of labor. I am sure you will do Sunday-schools a great 
service by looking into this matter, and advocating the above 
or some better suggestion. ; 

There would be obvious advantages to the well- 
informed superintendent in such a method as is here 
proposed. The question whether the plan would be a 
paying one tothe publisher is for the publishers to 
decide. If, indeed, there were such a thing as abso- 
lutely good music and absolutely poor music, according 
to everybody’s standard, in the, contents of new music- 
books as now published, this proposition might seem to 
the publisher much as the proposition to bring the 
genuine milk in one can and the added water in another 
might seem toamilkman, He would then be compelled 
to ask whether he could afford to sel! the mikk without 
the water at the same price that he had sold the two 
articles combined. Yet, as a matter of fact, no such 
division between the good and the bad in the average 
music-books as the more cultivated musical critic would 
claim, is admitted as existing, either by the publisher or 
by the average superintendent. The plan above sug- 
gested is one that the publishers would have to consider 


INTERPRETERS. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


An old book, writ by the master-hand ; 
We turn the leaves o’er day by day, 
And, child-wise, vaguely understand 
The plot of “ Life” full nobly planned, 
But fain would cast our eyes away 

When page for page shows dull and gray. 


But, ah! the Master has foreseen 

How merely children we, and placed 
’Twixt chapters of a sterner mien, 
Somewhat on which our faith could lean: 
A glimpse of grass ’mid winter’s waste,— 
In times of grief, a friend fair-faced,— 


So that the tale is made more plain 

To our unlearned minds by these 
Interpreters; and straight we gain 

A higher sense of joy and pain,— 

A sense that makes us bend the knees 
Before each bud and blade and breeze. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE POPULAR MOVEMENT IN 
BIBLE STUDY. 


THE FACT, AND THE REASONS FOR IT. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B, STEVENS, PH.D., D.D. 


Our biblical learning cannot reach its highest end 
unless its benefits and results are extended to the people. 
It can avail little for the real good of the church that a 
few scholars pursue, in comparative seclusion, their 
investigations into the origin and history of the biblical 
books. Nor is it enough to have a ministry which is 
educated in these subjects. If the people have no appre- 
ciation of them, and no interest in the methods by which 
they are pursued, the knowledge of the minister will be 
likely to be treated only with indifference or suspicion, 
and the Bible will continue to be little studied. Nothing 
will accomplish the needed result except a widespread 
interest in more comprehensive and thorough Bible study. 
That there is a movement in this direction cannot be 
doubted. It is proved by the large patronage which 
summer schools for such study are receiving, notably at 
Chautauqua. There may be seen, during the summer 
months, many scores of persons engaged in systematic 
study of various books of the Bible and of the questions 
and controversies concerning them. The effort is made 
to treat some portion of Scripture comprehensively, to 
make it stand out distinctly on the background of his- 
tory in its own peculiar character. An increasing num- 
ber are becoming familiar with such a method, and are 
proving the usefulness of it. 

The movement has not become so widespread as it 
deserves to be, but a beginning has been made, and a 
constant enlargement of this kind of work may be ex- 
pected. An awakened interest in Bible study in many 
colleges betokens good. The college affords a most 
favorable field for the cultivation of thorough-going 
methods of study in the Bible,—methods such as are 
applied to other departments of real hard study. 

It may be asked whether the Sunday-school is not 
carrying on this work of popular Bible study very sys- 
tematically and successfully. However well the Sunday- 
school may do its work, it is not likely to do—perhaps 
it cannot do—that particular kind of biblical work of 
which I am here speaking. The Sunday-school does a 
work of untoid value, but it cannot do everything. To 
what extent it might, under certain conditions, give this 
higher education in the Bible, I do not undertake to say. 
At present—with the rarest exceptions—it does not give 
it. The work of the Sunday-school is well adapted to 
promote practical knowledge. of biblical truth and to 
illustrate and apply Christian principles to conduct and 
character. Connected with this work a great deal of 
useful information is, no doubt, imparted, But some- 
thing more is desirable, It is not that we would have 
the work of the Sunday-school radically changed, but 
that we would have it supplemented. It is not some- 
thing different, but something additional, that we advo- 
cate. We are not prepared to challenge the wisdom of 
selected Jessons, instead of whole books, in their connec- 
tion as subjects for study. This plan. may be best for 
the purpose in view. But it is certain that it is not well 
adapted to secure the end of an understanding of the 
Bible as history and literature. The method is too frag- 
mentary, too little connected and continuous. This use 
of passages may ‘be compared to the employment for 
practice of detached extracts in studying foreign lan- 
guages. The knowledge of the Bible which we are now 





in the light of all the interests involved. 


tory, spirit, and significance. 

It is not claimed that this higher education in the 
Bible is absolutely more important than the practical, 
though fragmentary, knowledge which is common among 
Christian people. If a person could have but one, the 
latter should doubtless be chosen. We are far from dis- 
paraging any kind or degree of scriptural knowledge, 
and would never forget that the Bible’s chief use is as a 
guide to every-day life. But we advocate a higher edu- 
cation, here for the same reasons—and for still better 
reasons—that we should advocate higher education in 
secular literature and history, even though that educa- 
tion be not directly needful in the writing of a business 
letter or the successful making of a bargain. We do not 
advocate thorough Bible study with a mere intellectual 
interest in view, but with a view to spiritual culture, 
Great parts of the Bible may be understood and its essen- 
tial precepts may be obeyed without much study; but 
the Bible as a whole, or any book which forms part of it, 
cannot be intelligently understood without diligent study, 


It is not a question, therefore, whether we shall acquire 


some technical and superfluous knowledge about the 


Bible, but a question whether we shall understand it at 
all or not; for the person who does not know something 
of the Bible in its entirety, and appreciate, in some 
measure, the historical surroundings of its books, cannot 
be said to understand the Bible at all, in any compre- 
hensive meaning of the terms. 

The want of this larger and more thorough knowledge 
of the biblical books as a whole in their entire purpose 
and scope, of the body of literature which they together 
form, and of the sweep of history which they record and 
illustrate, is one of the most prolific causes of misinter- 
pretation of texts by persons who are, in a practical way, 
well equipped with biblical knowledge. To refer to what 
is, perhaps, an extreme case, who has not heard Colos- 
sians 2: 21, “ Touch not, taste not, handle not,” applied 
as a biblical prohibition to one or another enjoyment or 
indulgence? But this maxim as put forward by certain 
persons at Colosse was precisely what the Apostle is 
here condemning as an example of the “ commandments 
and doctrines of men” (Col. 2: 22). A little real 
knowledge of the Epistle as a whole and in its purpose 
and occasion would save any reader from this common 
misinterpretation. 

But there are numerous misunderstandings, to which 
the most intelligent are liable without such study as we 
are now speaking of, which can only be prevented by 
obtaining comprehensive views of the biblical books, 
Perhaps the most insidious and misleading misinterpre- 
tations of Scripture spring from wrong emphasis. The 
perversion of a passage from its evident subject, or a 
forced and unnatural construction of its language, may 
be discovered by any attentive reader. But misplaced 
and exaggerated emphases are subtle and often capti- 
vating from the novelty or pleasantness of the meaning 
which they make passages to yield, and are for this 
reason specious and deceptive in regard to the true force 
of passages. Arbitrary methods of manipulating em- 
phasis have fostered a thousand vagaries in religious 
belief and practice, and done great damage by shifting 
the center of Christian truth and duty. In fact, biblical 
interpretation is, in its highest applications, chiefly a 
study of emphasis ; and real Bible study finds one of its 
chief uses in giving the thoughts and truths of the Bible 
their proper relations and proportions. 

An increasing number of people are becoming con- 
scious of the inadequacy of a piece-meal acquaintance 
with Scripture texts and of the real dangers to interpre- 
tation which attend it, This fact is among the reasons 
for the movement toward better methods of study. Many 
are learning that they have had no proper appreciation 
of the largeness of the Bible. They have misled them- 
selves by the comfortable assurance that the Bible was 
simple and easy, and did not require to be studied in 
order to be understood. This is a conviction which can 
be enjoyed only by those who refrain from 4ll real Bible 
study. Those who begin to seek well-grounded biblical 
knowledge soon learn how great is the necessity of care- 
ful study eve, to gain a just apprehension or what we 
call the simple truths of religion. 

It might be thought that the ministry could impart 
such knowledge of the Bible as we are discussing. Much 
can be done in this way, and is done. But, so far as I 
have observed, expository preaching in which the Scrip- 
tures are explained on any large scale is rare, and appar- 
ently becoming more so, among us. To successfully 


preach courses of expository discourses on biblical books 
requires some special gifts in the preacher which many 
do not pos:ess, and a thorough knowledge of the whole 
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wanting. Moreover, the people of most congregations 
are not yet sufficiently interested in really understanding 
the Bible well to make such preaching effective, even if 
it were well done. The decay of expository preaching 
is chiefly due to the popular and growing demand for 
something striking and sensational in preaching. 

To some extent the study which we are advocating 
‘would not be appropriate subject-matter for preaching. 
But, in any case, there is no present prospect that the 
pulpit will do all that is necessary in this line, and in 
no small degree it, no doubt, lies beyond its proper scope. 
So far as we can see, it must be done in schools organized 
and conducted for the purpose, and by supplementary 
‘private study. This appears to be the conclusion to 
which the logic of events is leading up. To what pro- 
portions this movement will grow cannot be foreseen, 
‘but its beginning and its quiet but pervasive force are 
‘signs of hope to those who believe that better methods 
of Bible study, and a better understanding of its various 
‘parts and teachings, would have a most helpful and up- 
lifting influence upon Christian thought and life, If 
the movement widens and deepens, and adheres to sound 
principles, there is good reason to believe that it will 
create a demand—which in turn will occasion a supply 
—for a species of exegetical literature which is notably 
‘yare among us; namely, commentaries which are real 
‘expositions of the Bible’s meaning, and’yet popular in 
language and style. Most commentaries are too techni- 
cal for any except specialists, or are of the homiletical 
order, and contain rather the reflections of the writer 
‘upon the biblical book in hand, than an exposition of 
the thought of the book itself. An enlarging movement 
in Rjble study will call out an increased literature of 
Scripture exposition which shall be at once popular and 
‘faithful to scholarly scientific interpretation. 

In another article I shall speak of some of the princi- 
‘ples by which this movement should be guided. 
© Yale University. 





SOME SECRETS OF HAPPY HOME LIFE. 


BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Home life ought to be‘happy. The benediction of 
‘Christ on every home to which he is welcomed as an 
abiding guest is, “ Peace be to this house.” While per- 
fection of happiness is unattainable in this world, rich, 
deep, heart-filling happiness certainly may be, and ought 
to be, attained. 

Yet it requires wise building and delicate care to make 
a home truly and perfectly happy. Such.a home does 
not come as a matter of course wherever a family takes 
up its abode. Happiness has to be planned for, lived 
for, sacrificed for, prayed for, ofttimes suffered for. 

“Tt may be said, in a word, that Christ himself is the 
‘one great, blessed secret of all home-happiness. But 
the lesson may be broken up for the sake of simplicity. 
For one thing,.the husband has much to do in 
solving the problem. Does a man think always of the 
responsibility he assumes when he takes a young wife 
‘away from the shelter of mother-love and father-love, 
the warmest, softest, human nest in this world, and leads 
her into a new home, where his love is to be henceforth 
her only shelter? No man is fit to be the husband ofa 
true woman who is not a good man. He need not be 
great, nor brilliant, not rich, but he must be good, or he 
is not worthy to take a gentle Woman’s tender life into 
his keeping. 

Then he must be a man, true, brave, generous, manly. 
‘He must be a good provider. He must be a sober man; 
no man who comes home intoxicated, however rarely, is 
doing his share in making happiness for his wife and 
family. He must be a man of pure, blameless life, whose 
‘name shall grow to be an honor and a pride in his 
household. Husbands have a great deal to do with the 
matter of happiness at home, 

The wife, too, has a responsibility, It should be 
‘understood at the very beginning, that good house- 
‘keeping is one of the first secrets of a happy home, If 

a man must be a good provider, a woman must be a good 
home-maker. No woman is ready to marry until she 
has mastered the fine arts of housekeeping. Home is 
the wife’s kingdom, She holds very largely in her 
hands the happiness of the hearts that nestle there. 
The best husband, the truest, the noblest, the gentlest, 
the richest-hearted, cannot make his home happy, if his 
wife be not in every sense a helpmeet, In the last an- 
alysis, home-happiness does depend on the wife. 

Children, too, are great blessings when God sends 
them, bringing into the honte rich possibilities of happi- 
‘ness, They cost care, and demand toil and sacrifice, 
ofttimes causing pain and grief; yet the blessing they 
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“‘ And art thou mine, thou helpless, trembling thing, 
Thou lovely Presence? Bird, where is thy wing? 
How pure thou art, fresh from the fields of light, 
Where angels garner grain in robes of white. 


“ Didst thou bring ‘sealed instructions’ with thee, Dove, 
How to unlock the fount of mother-love? 
Full well dost thou fulfil thy winsome part; 
With holy fire they’re writ upon my heart, 


“My child, I fear thee; thou’rt a spirit, soul! 
How shall I walk before thee? keep my garments whole? 
O Lord, give strength, give wisdom for the task, 
To train this child for thee. Yet more I ask :— 


“ Life of my life, for thee I crave best gifts, and glad, ’ 

More than, even in dreams, thy mother had. 

O Father! fine this gold; oh, polish this, my Gem! 

Till it is fair and fitting for thy diadem.,” 
Jesus said of little children that those who receive 
them in his name'receive him. May we not then say 
that children bring great possibility of blessing and 
happiness toahome? Yet we may not know their value 
while we havethem, Ofttimes it is only the empty crib: 
and the empty arms that reveal to us the full proportion 


There are homes where mothers, who once wearied easily 
of the children’s noises, sit now with aching heart, and 
would give the world to have a baby to nurse, or a rol- 
licking boy to care for, Children are one of the secrets 
of a happy home. 
Turning to the household life, affectionateness is one 
of the secrets of happiness. There are hundreds of 
homes in which there is love that would die for 1% dear 
ones; and yet hearts are starving there for love’s daily 
bread. There is a tendency in some homes to smother 
all of love’s tenderness, to suppress it, to choke it back. 
But, in all such cases, one of the most blessed secrets of 
happiness is missed. There are cold, cheerless homes 
which could be warmed into love’s richest glow in a little 
while, if all the hearts of the household were to grow 
affectionate in expression. Does the busy husband think 
his weary wife would not care any longer for the caresses 
and marks of tenderness with which he used to thrill 
her? Let him return again for a month to his old-time 
fondness, and then ask her if these youthful amenities 
are disagreeable to her. Do parents think their grown- 
up children are too big to be petted, to be kissed at meet- 
ing and parting? Let them restore again, for a time, 
something of the affectionateness of the childhood days, 
and see if there is not a blessing in it. Many who are 
longing for richer home-happiness, need only to pray for 
a springtime of love, with a tenderness that is not afraid 
of affectionate expression. 
We ought not to fear to speak our love at home. We 
should get all the tenderness possible into the daily 
household life. We should make the morning good-bys, 
as we part at the breakfast-table, kindly enough for final 
farewells; for they may be indeed final farewells. Many 
go out in the morning who never come home at night; 
therefore we should part, even for a few hours, with 
kindly word, with lingering pressure of the hand, lest 
we may never look again in each other’s eyes. Tender- 
ness in a home is not a childish weakness, is not a thing 
to be ashamed of; it is one of love’s sacred duties, 
Affectionate expression is one of the secrets of a happy 
home-life. 
Religion is another of these secrets. It is where the 
gospel of Christ is welcomed that heaven’s benediction 
falls: “ Peace be to this house.” There may be a certain 
measure of happiness in a home without Christ, but it 
lacks something at best, and then when sorrow comes, 
and the sun of earthly joy is darkened, there are no 
lamps of heavenly comfort to lighten the darkness, Sad 
indeed is the Christless home, when a beloved one lies dead 
within its doors. No words of Christian comfort have 
ahy power to console, because there is no faith to receive 
them. But how different is it in the Christian home, in 
like sorrow. The grief is just as sore, but the truth of 
immortality sheds holy light on the darkness, and there 
is a deep joy which transfigures the sorrow, 
May we not even put sorrow down as one of the secrets 
of happiness in a true Christian home? At least there 
surely are homes that have a deeper, richer, fuller joy 
now, than they had before grief came. The sorrow 
sobered their gladness, making it less hilarious, but no 





- bring repays a thousand times the care and cost, It is 





of the home-happiness that we get from the children. | 


But it is not in sorrow only that religion gives jt 
benediction. It makes all the happiness sweeter to haye ~ 
the assurance of God’s love and favor abiding on the 
household. Burdens are lighter because there is One 
who shares them,. The morning prayer of the family, 
where all bow together, makes the whole day fairer, 
and the evening prayer before sleep, makes all feel safer 
for the night. Then religion inspires unselfishness, 
thoughtfulnéss, the spirit of mutual helpfulness, of 
burden-bearing and serving, and thus enriches the home. 
life, 

After a while the young-folks scatter away, setting 
up homes of their own. How beautiful it is then to see 
the old couple, who, thirty or forty years before stood 
together at the marriage altar, standing together still, 
with love as true, and pure, and tender as ever, waiting 
to go home. By and by the husband goes away’ and 
comes back no more; and the wife is lonesome, and longs 
to go too. A little later and she also is gone, and they are 
together again on the other side, those dear old lovers, 
to be parted henceforth nevermore. And that is the 
blessed end of a happy Christian home. 

Philadelphia, 





THE SUPERINTENDENTS WORK. 
BY THE REV. J. C. FERNALD, 


The superintendent should superintend, That is what 
he is for. 

Scattered forces accomplish little. Often they antago- 
nize and neutralize each other. Steam, left to itself, 
fizzles idly away, and mingles with the air. Directed, 
compacted, it moves the engine’s arms of steel, flying 
across the land, or throbbing amid the seas, On earth 
the only force that organizes and compacts other forces 
is some one human mind. A host of volunteers, brave 
as ever died for liberty, turn into headlong rout at one 
battle, for want of one mind that could mass and direct 
their valor. Another host conquer at another battle, be- 
cause one man could move their battalions in harmony 
like the fingers of his hand. There are families where 
the only gifts that seem to be developed are combative- 
ness and destructiveness, The menibers instinctively 
bristle at sight of each other, There are other families, 
no richer, no better educated,—as regards what the 
schools can teach,—whose members never seem to have 
any temper, and instinctively to find the goodness, 
beauty, and power of all the rest. What is the secret 
of it? : 

There is a quiet little mother, who does not seem, 
many times, to be doing so very much, but to be pretty 
much everywhere. She deftly ties up a cut finger; she 
glues on a doll’s head; she finds a string for the irre- 
pressible four-year-old to play horse with, to give him 
motion enough; and gets the tired little two-year-old to 
sit down on the rug and find the glorious pictures in an 
old Century, where a battle-field turns into a show of 
fine horses, and a soap advertisement becomes a lovely 
baby-picture with a thrilling story attached. In the 
midst of all, a thousand domestic occupations go on, 
each receiving at the right moment a touch of the 
achieving hand, or the guidance of a directing word. 

Let! that magical person depart, and a strong man 
wrestle with the problem, and try to find the things that 
are all out of sight, and all wanted, and all wanted right 
away. Some imperceptible mismanagement finds un- 
suspected tempers, as the claws in the cat’s soft foot 
come out when you stroke her fur the wrong way. The 
wearied man comes from the herculean exertion with 
the conviction of what a wonderful thing it is to organize 
ahome. That is just what we want of a superintendent, 
—to organize a school, and keep the organization in 
smooth, effective working order all the time. 

This work of leadership is the greatest work man does 
on earth, gnd in which he most reflects the image of the 
Lord. God omnipotent. It is much to do the whole work 
of one man or one woman, It is more to organize the 
work of many. He who can do this can work in many 
places at once. He accomplishes the mathematical im- 
possibility of acting where he is not, He realizes the 
fable of the giant Briareus, and has a hundred hands. 
He can give other people’s money—with their most 
hearty consent. He can pour out upon the world the 
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stand,—all by knowing whom to set to doing the thing 
that most needs to be done, : 

The superintendent should know what each teacher is 
capable of; how many scholars can be profitably taught 
jn one class ; when an overgrown class can be divided, 
and when the attempt to do so would only scatter it to 
the four winds; when scholars should be promoted; 
what classes will be congenial to new comers, and where 
such would be like fishes out of water, to keep very far 
from that shore ever after. 

I am reminded of a little adventure on one of the six- 
horse White Mountain stages. Our driver was a genuine 
specimen of the tall, lank, slab-sided Yankee, with a 
thin face that looked as if it might have been cut out 
of an oak plank, but a pair of keen gray eyes that were 
wonderfully alive. The stage rolled smoothly along, 
with the leaders often out of sight around the turns, the 
green branches dipping down and brushing our faces as 
we sat on the top,—a precipice often going sheet down on 
one side, and a bank rising sheer up on the other. Our 
Jehu did not seem to be doing anything in particular, and 
nothing appeared easier or simpler than to drive a six- 
horse stage as he did it, Beside him sat a short, fat, 
important man, who “talked horse” incessantly, giving a 
good many hints and suggestions to the young driver, 
which he received good-naturedly, but with a little air 
of amusement, At length the stage stopped at a bridge 


to the horseman beside him, saying, “Just hold these 
while I give ’em some water.” He took a bucket from 
under the rail of the bridge, filled it at the stream, and 
gave each horse a drink, very carefully and deliberately, 
hung his bucket back, climbed into his seat, and clucked 
to his horses, saying to his self-important friend, “ You 
just drive ’em a little, while I puton my gloves.” It took 
him a long while to draw on those gauntlet gloves, the 
horses meanwhile listening backwards, tossing their 
heads, biting at each other, and going each for himself, 
no two pulling together. The road appeared to be full 
of ruts, and the coach to find them all. It rolled like a 
ship at sea, and the great trunks began to shift and 
strain in their fastenings, 

The driver had at length got those gloves on. A dry 
smile wrinkled his cheek like a summer breeze on water. 
He put his hand down and picked up the long whip, the 
lash all coiled around the stock, and began unrolling it 
tothe breeze. The ambitious substitute, now flushed and 
anxfous, turned to him with a despairing “Ob, dont!” 
But the long lash floated out behind the coach, and came 
back with a sharp crack behind the leaders’ ears. The 
whole team plunged, but in six different directions, and 
the man who held the reins reached them over helplessly 
to the real driver, saying, “Here, take’em.” He slipped 


them between his fingers, worked quietly with them a 
minute or two, shortening one here, loosening another 


there. The horses felt some magical change. Each pair 
came up evenly to their collars, pricked their ears for- 


ward, and bent their heads toward each other, with an air 
that said, ‘‘ This is all right.” The leaders flashed by the 
wayside bushes where the boughs brushed their fine 
ears, the next pair came with taut traces in their steps, 
and the strong wheelers settled to their heavy work with 
an air of perfect contentment. The coach rolled smoothly 
again, somehow missing all the rocks and ruts that had 
The driver smiled his dry 
smile once more, and called out to them encouragingly, 
“There, children, your father’s got home again!’”’ Then, 
turning to the disappointed man beside him, he said 
good-naturedly, “’Tain’t any wonder a stranger can’t do 
it. He don’t know the critters’ mouths, nor yet their 


been so numerous before. 


dispositions.” 


To hold all the lines of the school well in hand, all 
drawing, and none strained, and to guide the whole 
enterprise smoothly and speedily along the road of 
righteousness, is the greatest work a superintendent 


can do. 
Let us take his hour. 
faithfully as any teacher. 


one before the session. 


emergency. 
expected teachers do not come. 


He has studied the lesson as 

He comes to the school in 
ample time.’ He looks rapidly over the field as the school 
assembles, noting what teachers are in their places, and 
who may be absent, and whether the absent have pro- 
vided a substitute, as he impresses it upon them that 
they should do, unless he is notified in time to provide 
Yet he keeps always in mind 
some whom he may call upon to teach in an unforeseen 
He rapidly decides what he will do if the 
He reverently conducts 
the reading of the lesson, or, better if possible, of some 
related Scripture, if the school are provided with Bibles, 
as they should be. He makes sure all papers needed 
are promptly on hand, He suggests to secretary and 


the teaching is going on, he silently reviews his army, 
noting what classes are interested, which keep full, see- 
ing that no visitor, young or old, fails of a kind invita- 
tion to a seat in some class, Sometimes he steps into 
the infant class, says some kind word to the little ones, 
possibly tells a brief story to impress some thought of 
the lesson. Sometimes he stops by the Bible class or 
some other long enough to get the run of the teaching, 
to ask some suggestive question, or answer some per- 
plexing one. He closes as sharply on time as he begins. 
If he sees reason for a three or five-minute talk, to im- 
press some serious thought or some practical duty, he 
speaks clearly, kindly, and so briefly that the teachers 
and scholars have no anxiety lest he shall keep them 
too long from their dinners, or from another service. He 
closes with a selected hymn true to the heart of the les- 
son. When the school breaks up, he says a kind word 
here and there, learns if any absent scholars are sick, 
etc. As far as one man can, he sends all away cheerful 
and hopeful, and with the feeling that their school is 
one of the dearest places in the world. 

When he goes home, he takes all reverently to the 
Captain of salvation in fervent prayer, and all the week 
does all that life’s opportunities allow him for the pros- 
perity of the school and the salvation of the scholars. 
He has a friendly visit to some sick-room, a hopeful, 
inspiring talk with some discouraged teacher, a few 
kindly, thoughtful words with some young man or boy 
in the midst of the city’s temptations or discouraged with 
the seemingly thankless work of some lonely farm. None 
can measure the amount of good that can be done by a 
superintendent who is a superintendent and a Christian 
all the time. In school and out, he is the unifying force 
to make the whole school act together as the heart of 
one man. 

New York City. 





“DEAD IN EARNEST.” 
BY THE REV. GEORGE FRANCIS GREENE. 


Recently conversing with a minister who had just 
returned from a two years’ visit to England, and who 
not only became personally acquainted with Mr. Spur- 
geon, but also heard him on more than forty public 
occasions in the Tabernacle, the Pastors’ College, Exeter 
Hall, and elsewhere, I asked him what he considered 
the most striking quality in Mr. Spurgeon as a preacher. 
His reply was: “ His earnestness. Spurgeon always 
impresses his hearer with the fact that he is dead in 
earnest.” 

Who can doubt that Spurgeon’s earnestness has con- 
tributed more than any other human quality to his suc- 
cess in winning souls to Christ? A man in any walk 
in life who expects to succeed must “‘ mean business.” 
A wealthy merchant who began life as a shoe-black was 
once sneered at for having blacked shoes in his boyhood. 
“Didn’t I shine them well?” was his answer. How 


listlessness and consequent indolence! A man who is 
in earnest will necessarily be a hard worker. It is so in 
business; it is so also in religion. 

Christians have a sublime gospel to inspire them, a 
royal Leader, an unfailing inheritance of joy, and a 
heavenly destiny. Why, then, should they not deter- 
mine to die rather than fail to use every effort to bring 
others to the enjoyment of the same blessed privileges? 
There is too much fear of intruding on people’s per- 
sonalities, too much timidity. Moody is an earnest 
Christian. 


treasures, 


Master that it was said that not one of the fifty men in 


loving invitation to become a Christian. 
Let us be in earnest, and let the world know it. 


natural of conferences. 
live Christ. Let us let our light shine before men! 





librarian anything needed in their departments. ‘While 


many fail in their undertakings because of a degree of 


His addresses impress one as being the words 
of one who knows by experience that faith is the best of 
He urges men to accept Christ with the same 
tact and energy that a traveling salesman uses in selling 
his goods. What I commend is the spirit of a young 
man, of whom I personally knew, who, although he 
| became a Christian but a year before his death, was so 
instant in season and out of season in speaking for the 


the business establishment where he was employed failed 
in that one year to receive from him an earnest and 


Let 
us each be a missionary so far as to make a point of 
inviting with us to church each week a different person 
who does not habitually attend. Let us not fear to bring 
religion occasionally into our week-day conversation. 
I was once seated at a-dinner-table in company with 
Mr. Moody, and the entire conversation related to per- 
sonal religion, though it was the happiest and most 
Above all, let us thoroughly 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_——~—_—_—_ 


' TAKING THE BOY’S MEASURE. 


BY THE REV. J. F. COWAN,. 


Jimmy Jackson was in high glee. He had just been 
measured for his new spring suit, and was to have it 
next week, in time to wear down to Squadunk on the 
picnic excursion, 

“ Pin-check,” said Jimmy; “ picked it out myself; 
that is, mother and’ I did. Didn’t we, mother? Smith 
says he can fit me to aT. Good shape. Some boys 
have crooked shoulders, and some grasshopper legs. 
Hard to fit. Take a twenty-four, I do. Remember all 
the measurements, ’most,—twenty-four breast, fourteen 
collar, twenty-nine long, twen— Say there, Dick, let 
that bat alone, I tell you! ‘Yes, mother, I’m going in a 
minute,—didn’t I tell you so (impatiently) ?—soon’s I 
settle Sue, here, for nabbing my ear.” 

“ What are you laughing at, Uncle Harry?” 

“Qh, nothing much! © Just thought what a chance it 
was for the recording angel to take your measure,— 
that’s all.” 

Jimmy went on about his errand, and when he got 
back it was high bedtime and a little past; so, after the 
usual amount of teasing to wait for just another game, 
and grumbling at the injustice of sending a boy to bed 
before it was dark, when all the other boys in the town 
could sit up until ten, he stumbled up the stairs in very 
bad humor. 

He got out of his clothes, but how, no one but a boy 
in bad humor and a hurry to have it over can tell. How 
he was to get into such a tangled, criss-cross muss the 
next morning was another puzzle. 

“ Blessings on the man that invented sleep!” would 
have been a very appropriate motto to tack on Jimmy’s 
bed that night; for, embraced in its arms, he soon forgot 
Dick’s felonious intentions on his bat, the pending set- 
tlement with Sue of the “nabbing” case, and the ill- 
humor of the last moments, aroused by his sense of 
ill-treatment, and was living again the proud moments 
in the merchant tailor’s room, where the soft, handsome 
folds of the “ pin-check ” goods were being admired, and 
the hum of the tailor’s voice, as he said, “ Open your 
vest, please; now lift your arms, so; stand straight, 
please; fourteen, twenty-four; that will do,” etc., rang 
in his ears. 

Presently it became indistinct and confused. Then 
it began to ring out again with new distinctness : 
“Stand straight, please. Humph! Very muchshrunken 
calves, these. One, two,—only two errands for mother 
to-day, and a good deal of growling over those. Open 
the vest, please. Thirteen breast measure; small heart 
inside; cold and selfish; wants everything for himself. 
Some boys, with generous hearts, measure twenty-five. 
Stand straight, please! 
baby yet; whines and pouts like one. A boy with sense 
and manliness enough to take things reasonably ought 
tu measure thirty.” 

By this time Jimmy was tumbling and rolling at 
a precious rate. Great beads of sweat stood on his 
brow, and something suspiciously like groans broke from 
his lips. 

‘Pretty crooked, shriveled specimen this! Hard to 
make his robe look decent at all. Got in by the skin of 
his teeth.” 

You would have thought Jimmy was trying to put 
himself through a knot-hole, he shrank into so small a 
ball in one corner of the bed. ; 

“Cut a sorry figure before the throne. If he’d,only 
thought as much of how his spirit grew, as having a 
well-shaped bod ”— 

A long, low, gurgling sound came from under the bed- 
clothes, which were gripped tight in both Jimmy’s fists, 
Tiptoe, tiptoe came footsteps down the hall, and a 
light gleamed along the wall, and then shone into 
Jimmy’s face. 

“Oh, how it shines! Let me go away,—away back, 
please, My. Recording Angel! I’m so un—” 


“Jimmy, Jimmy! Wake up! What’s the matter, 
boy?” 
“Oh! Mr. An— Why, Uncle Harry! I’m so glad! 


I—I guess I’ve been dreaming; but I tell you it was 
mighty natural. Don’t go yet!” 

‘But what about the recording angel?” 

“Why, don’t you know what: you said last night 
about—about ”— 

“Taking your measure, eh? As good as Smith’s?” 

“No; but I mean to make it so, Uncle Harry,” 
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LESSON 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1889.] 


1. October 6.—The Tribes United under David...........0ss0+-. 2 Sam. 5; 1-12 
2. October 13.~The Ark Brought to Zion 
" B. October 20,—David's Thanksgiving Prayer 
‘4, October 27.—Sin, Forgiveness, and Peace...... 
5. Nov. 3.—David’s Rebellious Sou....... ra 
6. November 10.—David's Grief for Absalom................... 2 Sam, 18: 18-33 
7. November 17,—David’s Last Words 
& November 24,—Solomon’s Wise Choice............ccsessseresse 
9. December 1.—The Temple Dedicated...................c...00+. 1 Kings 8: 4-8 
10. December 8.—Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
11, December 15,—Solomon’s Fall...... 
12, December 22.—Close of Solomon’s Reign.................0000+ 1 Kings 11 : 26-43 
18. December 29.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov. 23 : 29-35; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Psa. 110: 1-7. 


HELPS. 


2 Sam. 6: 1-12 








.2 8am, 23: 1-7 





Ao esd eeeeee cone sereseses: 


-1 Kings 3 : 6-15 





1 Kings 10 ; 1-13 
1 Kings 11; 4-13 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, 
| Trrtz: DAVID’S REBELLIOUS SON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Sam, 15: 1-12. Memory verses, 4-6.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 And it came to pass after this, 
that Ab/sa-lom prepared him 
chariots and horses, and fifty men 
to run before him. 

2 And Ab’sa-lom rose up early, 
and stood beside the way of the 

: and it was so, that when 
any man that had a controversy 
came to the king for judgment, 
then Ab’sa-lom called unto him, 
and said, Of what city art thou? 
_ And he said, Thy servant és of 
one of the tribes of Is’ra-el. 

8 And Ab’sa-lom said unto him, 
See, thy matters are good and 
Tight; but there is no man deputed 
of the king to hear thee, 

4 Ab’salom said moreover, Oh 
- that I were made judge in the 
Mand, that every man whith hath 
a@ny suit or cause might come 
unto me and I would do him 
justice | 

5 And it was 80, that when any 
man came nigh /o him to do him 
Obeisance, he put forth his hand, 
and took him, and kissed him. 

6 And on this manner did Ab’- 
Ba-lom to all Is’ra-el that came 
to the king for judgment: so 
Ab’sa-lom stole the hearts of the 
men of Is’ra-el. 

7 J And it came to pass after 
forty years, that Ab’sa-lom said 
unto the king, I pray thee, let 
me go and pay my vow, which I 
have vowed unto the Lorp, in 
Hé’bron. 

8 For thy servant vowed a vow 
while I abode at Gé’shurin Syr’i-a, 
Baying, If the Lorp shall bring 
me again indeed to Je-ru’sa-lém, 
then I will serve the Lorp. 

9 And the king said unto him, 
Go in peace. So he arose, and 
went to Hé’bron. 

1¢@ { But Ab‘sa-lom sent spies 
throughout all the tribes of Is’- 
ra-el, saying, As soon as ye hear 
the sound of the trumpet, then ye 
shall say, Ab’sa-lom reigneth in 

H# bron. 

li And with Ab’sa-lom went 
two hundred men out of Je-ru’- 
ga-lém, that were called ; and they 
went in their simplicity, and 
they knew not any thing. 

12 And Ab’sa-lom sent for 
A-hith’o-phél the Gi’lo-nite, Da’- 
vid's counsellor, from his city, 
evn from Gi’loh, while he offered 
sacrifices, And the conspiracy 
Was strong; for the people in- 
Greased continually with Ab/- 
3a-lom. 


1 Accordin 
a #Or, sent Anith 


e American Revisers would substitute “‘who” or “that” for 


whieh in v. * *Jehovah"’ for ‘ 
marginal note 1, 





g to some os authorities, Sour. 


NOVEMBER 3, 1889. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1° And it came to’ pass after 
this, that Absalom prepared 
him a chariot and horses, and 
fifty men to run before him. 

2 And Absalom rose'up early, 
and stood beside the way of 
the gate: and it was so, that 
when any man had a suit 
which should come to the king 
for judgement, then Absalom 
called unto him, and said, 
Of what city art thou? And 
he said, Thy servant is of one 

8 of the tribes of Israel. And 
Absalom said unto him, See, 
thy matters are good and right ; 
but there is no man deputed 

4 of the king to hear thee. Ab- 
salom said moreover, Ob that 
I were made judge in the land, 
that every man which hath 
any suit or cause might come 
unto me, and I would do him 

5 justice! And it was so, that 
when any man came nigh to 
do him obeisance, he put forth 
his hand, and took hold of him, 

6 and kissed him, And on this 
manner did Absalom to all 
Israel that came to the king 
for judgement: so Absalom 
stole the hearts of the men of 
Israel. 

7 <Andit came to pass at the 
end of ! forty years, that Ab- 
salom said unto the king, I 
pray thee, let me go and pay 
my vow, which I have vowed 
unto.the Lorp, in Hebron, 

8 For thy servant vowed a vow 
while I abode at Geshur in 
£Syria, saying, Ifthe Lorpshall 
indeed bring me again to Jeru- 
salem, then I will 4serve the 

9 Lorp. And the king said unto 
him, Goin peace. So he arose, 

10 and went to Hebron. But Ab- 
salom sent spies throughout 
all the tribes of Israel, saying, 
As soon as ye hear the sound of 
the trumpet, then ye shall say, 
Absalom is king in Hebron. 

11 And with Absalom went two 
hundred men out of Jerusalem, 
that were invited, and went 
in their simplicity; and they 

12 knew not any thing. And 
Absalom ‘sent for Ahithophel 
the Gilonite, David’s coun- 
sellor, from his city, even from 
Giloh, while he offered the 
sacrifices, And the conspiracy 
was strong; for the people 
increased continually with 
Absalom. 


Heb. Aram. *Or, 


‘the Lorp” th:ioughont, and omit 





LESSON PLAN, 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Prosperity and Adversity. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: As long as he sought 
the Lord, God made him to prosper.—2 Chron. 26 : 5. 


Lesson Topic: The Baseness of Filial ingratitude. 


1. It Exalts Seif, vs. 1-6. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. tt Fosters Deception, vs. 7-9. 
3. It Dishonors Parents, vs. 10-12. 


GoLpEN TExT: Honour thy father and thy mother; that 
thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 


giveth thee,—Exod. 20 : 12. 


Dariy Home Reapinegs: 


M.—2 Sam. 15: 1-12, ‘The baseness of filial ingratitude. 
1-20. A plea for Absalom in exile. 
W.—2 Sam, 14 : 21-38. Clemency for Absalom, 


T.—2 Sam. 14; 





T.—2 Sam. 15: 13-30, David's flight before Absalom, . 
F.—2 Sam. 16: 1-14. David's sorrowful journey. 
$.—Psa. 3:1-8. David's confidence when he fled. 
$.—Eph. 6:1-3. Filial gratitude enjoined. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, IT EXALTS SELF. 
1. Worldly Display : 
Absalom prepared him a chariot and horses, and fifty men (1). 


He took wa hundred chosen chariots (Exod. 14 : 7). 
A Rei . exalted himself :... he prepared him chariots (1 Kings 


Nalenta came with his horses and with his —— (2 Kings 5 : 9). 
Some trust in chariots, and some in horses (Psa. 20 : 7). 


ll. False Friendship : 
He put forth his hand, and took hold of him, and kissed him 
) 


Joab Avg Amasa...to kiss him. But.., he smote him (2 Sam. 
). 


The kisses of an enemy are profuse (Prov. 27 : 6). 
— to Jesus, and said, Hail, Rabbi; and kissed him (Matt. 


ey Hhg oeenyiont thou the Son of man with a kiss? (Luke 22 : 48.) 
il. Treasonable Popularity : 

So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel (6). 

I will raise u hf evil against thee out of thine own house (2 Sam. 12:11). 
The hearts of the men of Israel are after Absalom (2 Sam. 15 : 13). 
Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers (Rom. 18 ; 1). 
They beguile the hearts of the innocent (Rom. 16 : 18). 

1, “ Absalom rose up early, and stood beside the way.” (1) His 
early start; (2) His favorable position ; (2) His sinister purpose. 
—(1) Diligence; (2) Cunning. 

2. ‘‘Oh that | were made judge in the land.” (1) His expressed 
desire ; (2) His ae inuntation ; @) His implied lament. 

8. “So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel.” ’ (1) To 
whom their hearts were due; (2) To whom their hearts were 
turned.—(1) A valuable treasure ; (2) A base theft ; (8) A heart- 
less thief, 

Il. IT FOSTERS DECEPTION. 
1. A Hypocritical Request : 

Let me go and pay my vow .. . in Hebron (7). 

He - and went to Hebron. But Absalom sent spies (2 Sam. 15 : 


9,1 
Then ye shall say, Absalom is king in eg ey (2 Sam, 15: 10). 
Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? (Matt. 22 : 18.) 
By their smooth and fair speech they beguile (Rom. 16 : 18). 
il. A Spurious Piety : 

Then I witli serve the Lord . 
Absalom ag _ Ahithophel . 

(2 Sam, 15: 
With their Mace and with their lips do honour me A ag 29 : 18). 
With their mouth they shew much love (Ezek. 33 
.. ravening cane (Matt. 7 : 15). 


- while he offered the sacrifices 


In sheep’s clothing, but inwardly. 
tl. A Deceived Father : 

The king said unto him, Go in peace (9). 
He discerned him not :...so he blessed him (Gen. 27 : 23). 


Joseph is without doubt torn in ieces (Gen. 87 : 33). 
~ d said, ... Let us flee; for else none of us shall escape (2 Sam. 


: 14). 
Deliver my soul, O Lord,... from a deceitful tongue (Psa. 120 : 2). 
1, “‘I pray thee, let me go and pay my vow.” (1) Absalom’s a 
= 3) Absalom’s intent. =) The sreacbinces son; (2) The 
duigent father ; (3) The Fe tae ny age 
2 “ThenI will serve the Lo (1) The service promised ; (2) 
The condition fixed.—(1) Athalom 8 proposition ; (2) Jehovah's 
gmaner. (3) Absalom’ s deceit 
*Go i atts 1) The father 8 confidence ; (2) The father’s 
ensead (8) The fat 's betrayal. 


III. IT DISHONORS PARENTS, 
1, Seizing His Father’s Throne : 
Ye shall say, Absalom is king in Hebron (10). 
The Lord forbid, . . . seeing he is the Lord’s anointed (1 Sam. 24 : 6). 
Hushai said unte Absalom, God save the king (2 Sam. 16 : 16), 


‘ouch not mine anointed ones (1 Chron. 16 ; 22). 
onour the king (1 Pet. 2 : 17). 


Ul. Misleading His Father’s Subjects : 
With Absalom went two hundred men (11). 


Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil eer 23 : 2). 

If sinners entice thee, consent thou not pity (ie : 10), 

Walk not in the way of evil men (Prov. 4 : 14), 

If the blind guide the blind, both shall fall into a pit (Matt. 15 : 14). 


il. Perverting His Father's Counselor : 
Absalom sent for Ahithophel, ... David’s counsellor (12). . 


Ahithophel is among the conspirators with Absalom (2 Sam. 15 : 81). 
Gir, y - turn the counsel of Abithophel into foolishness (2 Sam. 
Ahithophel saw that his counsel was not followed (2 Sam. 17 : 23), 
Mine own familiar friend . . . hath lifted up his lieel (Psa. 41 : 9). 
1. “Absalom is king in Hebron. **. (1) The newly-chosen capital ; 
(2) The newly-proclaimed king; (8) The peed ipa ey trea- 
son.—-(1) A wicked son ; (2) A scheming politician ; (3) An un- 
godly usurper ; (4) A doomed man, 
2. ** They were invited, and went in their sim 


hy 


licity.”” (1) Allure- 
« sane (2) Simplicity ; (3) Acceptance ; (4) Transgression. 
“The cons jracy was strong.’”’ (1) Against the Lord's anointed ; 


* For the base usurper; ( “With the pliant crowd. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
UNDUTIFUL CHILDREN. 


Know not God (1 Sam, 2 : 12). 

Obey not parents (1 Sam. 2 : 26 ; 2 Tim. 8: 1, 2), 

Despise parents (Prov. 15 : 5, 20; Ezek. 22:7), 

Curse parents (Prov. 30:11; Mark 7 : 10). 

Bring a reproach (Prov. 19: 13, 26). 

Are an abiding grief (Prov. 10:1; 17 : 25). 

Are condemned of God (Deut. 21 : 20, 21; 27:16; Prov. 
80:17; Rom. 1 : 30-32), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The capture of Rabbah, narrated 
in 2 Samuel 12 : 26-31, is- by many regarded as placed out of 
its chronological order. It is maintained by them that it 
occurred at an earlier day. The history given in chapters 13 
to 15 is a partial fulfilment of the prediction (2 Sam. 12: 10), 
“the sword shall never depart from thine house.” The crimes 
were such as might well occur in a polygamous household, 
especially after David's own sin. These crimes were the in- 
cestuous outrage upon Tamar, and the avenging murder of 
Amnon, the first-born son of David, by Absalom, his third son, 
Thesubsequent flight of Absalom, the guile of Joab in bring- 
ing about his return, and his final restoration to the king's 
presence, are all narrated in detail, The ungrateful return 


made by Absalom is the subject of the lesson. 


| sed Ri cole ir Jka, -Gheshen, tn ligt, Jo len aa 


tioned, and Giloh, @ city in the hill country of Judah (Jouh, 7 
15: 51), which is generally identified with Beit-Jala, ty, — 
miles northwest of Bethlehem. This view, however, j is op. 
posed by Thomson. 
Time.—Certainly late in the reign of. David, since Absa, 
lom, who was born at Hebron after David began to reign, 
was fully grown at least seven years before the time at which 
the lesson begins, Our reference Bibles, reading “ forty 
years” in verse 7, give B. C. 1023 as the date of Absalom’, 
rebellion, counting “forty years” from the anointing of 
David by Samuel. “Four years” is another reading, If 
this is accepted, we may date the latter part of the lesson jn 
B. C. 1023 or 1025, about seven years before the accession of 
Solomon, and the earlier part four years before this, 
Prrsons.—A bsalom and his followers; the suitors coming to 
Jerusalem; the king; the spies of Absalom; two hundred men 
from Jerusalem ; Ahithophel the Gilonite, David's counselor, 
IncrpENTs.—Absalom steals the hearts of the people by 
standing in the gate and ingratiating himself with the suitors 
who sought justice of the king. He goes away under pretext 
of paying a vow in Hebron, Sends spies to announce a pre- 
arranged signal. He is proclaimed king in Hebron. He 
sends for Ahithophel. The conspiracy grows stronger, and 
Absalom’s followers increase in number, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D,, LL.D. 


Upon his penitent confession and humble entreaty, David's 
great sin was pardoned by the Lord, and he received the 
comforting assurance that God had forgiven him, But this 
did not prevent,the evil consequences which flowed from it. 
To this are directly traceable the multiplied sorrows which 
embittered his domestic and his public life from that time 
forward, all growing out of the evil passions of his children, 
which, after the shameful example he had set them, he could 
no longer control. Absalom’s mother was a daughter of the 
king of Geshur. He was the third son of David, born while 
his father was reigning over Judah in Hebron (2 Sam. 3: 3). 
Possessed of great personal beauty (2 Sam. 14:25), of winning 
manners and unrestrained ambition, and utterly unscrupu- 
lous, he resolved to supplant his father on the throne. He 
had assassinated his eldest brother, Amnon, from motives of 
revenge. Of David’s second son, Chileab, we know nothing 
but the name, . He may have died in early life, or he may 
have been indisposed or unfitted to take part in public 
affairs, ..At.any rate; he was no obstacle to Absalom’s ambi- 
tious designs, which may have been formed during the three 
years of his banishment at his grandfather’s court in Geghur, 
and still further cherished in consequence of the resentment 
which he felt at his father’s refusing to receive him for two 
years_after his return (2 Sam. 14: 28). David’s subsequent 
reconciliation with his son, at the intercession of Joab (v. 33), 
at last opened for him the wished-for opportunity, and he 
began at once to institute measures for ingratiating himself 
with the people, with the view of dethroning his father. 

Verse 1.—And it came to pass after this: Immediately upon 
his receiving the kiss of peace fnom his father (2 Sam. 14: 33), 
or at least very shortly after it, he began to weave his plots. 
It looks as though, in desiring to be reinstated in his father’s 
favor, his only motive was by this means to be put in a better 
position to further his traitorous designs. Absalom’s utter 
heartlessness and want of filial affection contrast strangely 
with David’s passionate fondness for this wayward son. It 
is not unlikely that David had shown the same weakness 
toward him as toward his handsome brother Adonijah, who 
was never reproved for his faults (1 Kings 1 : 6).—That 
Absalom prepared him a chariot and horses, and fifty men to run 
before him: He affected royal state by providing himself a 
magnificent equipage. Adonijah did the same at a later 
time, when he entertained like ambitious designs (1 Kings 
1:5). It corresponds with what Samuel had told the people 
that a king might be expected to do (1 Sam. 8:11). It wag 
probably in imitation of foreign courts, possibly of that of Ab- 
salom’s maternal grandfather, the king of Geshur. Chariots 
and horses were used only for war, or as state carriages for 
monarchs and public officials (Gen. 41: 43; 1 Kings 10: 29). 
The fifty runners preceded him to herald the coming of the 
great man, and to open the way before him. By all this osten- 
tation he attracted public attention and gained notoriety. 
Everybody would be talking of the handsome son of the king, 
and of his elegant turnont and his retinue, and what a uni- 
versal favorite he was, and how admired by everybody. And 
all this made his condescension and his familiarity with the 
people, about to be described, so impressive and so captivating. 

Verse 2.—And Absalom rose up early: This wonld create 
the impression of his activity and great interest in public 
affairs. And in the part which he was now acting he wished 
to seize every opportunity to gain favor with the people, and 
to allow no one who had business at the palace to pass before 
he had taken his station, ready to grasp his hand.—And 
stood beside the way of the gate: Probably not, as some have 
supposed, the way leading to the gate of the city, though that 
was a customary place of judicial business in ancient states; 








Puiaces.—First Jerusalem, and then Hebron, where Dayid 





but, as it was those who were visiting the king’s own tribunal 
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that Absalom desired to intercept, it was probably the way 
to the palace gate. The palace was on Mount*Zion, and the 
Jower section of the city must be crossed before reaching it— 
When any man had a suit that shorld come to the king for judg- 
ment: Judicial functions were prominent among the matters 
claiming the attention of kings in ancient times, Hence, 
jcularly in the parallelisms of poetry, “judges” is used 
asasynonym of “kings” (Psa. 2; 10; Isa. 40: 23). Minor 
matters, and those of easy decision, were, doubtless, referred 
to subordinate and local judges, while those of higher conse- 
quence and of greater difficulty were brought before the 
king (comp. Exod. 18 : 22; Deut. 17: 8, 9).—Then Absalom 
called unto him, and said, Of what city art thou? He manifested 
a warm interest in him and his affairs, and wished to know 
from whence he was, and all about his case.—And he said, 
Thy servant is of one of the tribes of Israel: In reply he would 
name the tribe from which he came,—I am from such and 
such a tribe. «He would further specify, no doubt, the city 
or place to which he belonged, and state the particular busi- 
ness that he had in hand, and which he wished to lay before 
the king. He thus came in contact successively with persgps 
from all parts of the land, and sowed the seeds of discontent, 
and gained partisans everywhere. 

Verse 3,—And Absalom said unto him, Sée, thy matters are 
good and right: He would pronounce in favor of every one at 
once, upon his own statement of his case, leading him to 
think how friendly Absalom was, and how favorably disposed 
to him, and how certainly he should gain his suit if it rested 
with Absalom to decide it.—_But there is no man deputed of the 
king to hear thee: He does not venture to say anything directly 
against the king, or to charge him with unfairness. He is 
too adroit for that. He only thinks it a pity that no one has 
been appointed to attend to this matter, and take testi- 
mony in the case, so as to prepare it for his decision. Of 
course, the king cannot attend to all the details of every case 
himself; but he might have an officer who would hear all 
that you have to say, and.report it to the king, so that he 
might pronounce upon it. And the man will think that 
really this ought to be done; and no one would be so suit- 
able to be appointed for this purpose as Absalom. 

Verse 4.—Oh that I were made judge im the land: If the 
king would appoint me to administer justice, I would see 
that every man had his rights. Thus flattering every one 
by affirming the justice of his suit, and professing his readi- 
ness, if he only had the power, to see that each was vindi- 
eated, and was put in full possession of all that he claimed, 
he led them all to feel themselves aggrieved, and to think 
that Absalom was the only one who could be depended upon 
to do the right thing in matters of judgment. 

Verse 5.— When any man came nigh to do him gbeisance: 
That is, to prostrate himself, after the Oriental mode of doing 
homage to superiors.—He put forth his hand, and took hold of 
him, and kissed him: He refused to allow him to make his 
lowly submission, but treated him with the utmost familiarity, 
—as an equal and an intimate and cherished friend. 

Verse 6.—And on this manner did Absalom to all Israel that 
came to the king for judgment: These are the arts that dema- 
gogues and political adventurers have practiced in all lands. 
Euripides describes Agamemnon as courting power by great 
tondescension,—taking every one by the hand, opening his 
doors freely to every commoner, and graciously addressing 
every one. And Plato speaks in similar terms of those who 
aspire to sovereignty.—So Absalom stole the hearts of the men 
of Israel: In this covert and illicit manner, he gained the 
affections of the people for himself. 

Verse 7.—And it came to pass at the end of forty years: It 
would seem as though there must be some mistake in this num- 
ber. It might be imagined that the reference was to Absalom’s 
own life, when he reached his fortieth birthday, that this 
afforded an occasion for such a pretext as he here uses. But 
as Absalom was not born until after David had begun his 
reign in Hebron (2 Sam, 3 : 2, 3), he could not have reached 
the age of forty years. Nor can it be dated from the begin- 
ning of David’s reign, which only lasted forty years and six 
months (2 Sam. 5: 5); and the vigor which David showed 
at this time was very different from his decrepitude near 
the close of his life (1 Kings 1:1). Some have proposed to 
reckon it from the time when David was anointed by Samuel, 
or from the beginning of the reign of Saul; but this is quite 
arbitrary, as there is nothing to suggest either of these in the 
connection, and there is no evidence that either was used as 
an epoch from which to reckon time. As it is stated in the 
margin of the Revised Version, some ancient authorities 
read “four years”; and it is not improbable that this may be 
the correct text. It may have been four years since his 
reception by the king after his return from Geshur (2 Sam. 
14: 33), during which he had been seeking to create a party 
in his favor by the methods already described.—I pray thee, 
let me go and pay my vow: Absalom craftily pleads a religious 
motive, as one which would be most likely to have influence 
with his father. It was regarded as a matter of solemn obli- 
gation punctually to pay vows which had been made (Num. 
30: 2; Deut. 23 : 21).— Which I have vowed unto Jehovah, in 
Hebron: The vow was not made in Hebron, as is plain from 
the next verse, but was to be paid there. Hebron, from its 

hs, and from the fact of its being 





a priestly city and a city of refuge, gained a sacredness 
which, in this unregulated period of Divine worship, prior to 
the erection of the temple, led to its being frequented for 
purposes of sacrifice, 

Verse 8.—For thy servant vowed a vow while I abode at 
Geshur: During the period of his temporary exile, after the 
murder of his brother Amnon. Geshur belonged to the region 
of Argob and Bashan (Deut. 3 : 14), though it was outside of 
the kingdom.of Og (Josh, 12: 4,5), and was not completely 
mastered by the Israelites (Josh. 13: 18).—Jf Jehovah shall 
indeed bring me again to Jerusalem: Vows were commonly 
suspended on the condition of God’s granting some object of 
desire, or protecting from some apprehended evil (Gen. 
28 : 20).—Then I will serve Jehovah: The whole connection 
implies that this was not merely a general pledge of homage 
and obedience, but the performance of some particular ser- 
vice, probably the presentation of certain offerings. 

Verse 9.—And the king said unto him, Go in peace: The 
king was wholly unsuspicious, never imagining that Absalom 
had any other purpose than that which he avowed. “ Peace 
be with thee” was the usual salutation or form of blessing 
among the Hebrews. David sends away with his blessing the 
traitor who had treason and murder in his heart.—So he arose, 
and went to Hebron: Hebron was well suited to Absalom’s 
purpose, as it had been a royal city, where his father had 
reigned over Judah for more than seven years, and where he 
had been anointed king over all Israel (2Sam. 5:3). There, 
too, Absalom was born, and probably had his partisans; and 
it has been conjectured that some of its citizens may have 
been dissatisfied with the removal of the capital to Jerusalem, 
and would be ready to aid a usurper who was proclaimed 
king in their city. 

Verse 10.—But Absalom sent spies throughout all the tribes of 
Israel: These emissaries, who were devoted to his cause, and 
who were sent out with the view of enlisting all the people 
on his side, are called “spies,” because of the secrecy with 
which they were commissioned, and the guarded manner in 
which they were expected to act their part. They would 
make it their object to ascertain how each particular neigh- 
borhood stood affected toward Absalom before declaring 
themselves and openly urging them to throw off their alle- 
giance to the king.— As soon as ye hear the sound of the trumpet: 
At’a concerted signal, the trumpet would be blown in various 
parts of the land with a View to a general uprising in his 
favor. The words are scarcely consistent with the view that 
some have taken of the meaning, as though it were equiva- 
lent to saying as soon as intelligence is brought you that the 
trumpet has been blown in Hebron at Absalom’s coronation. 
—Then ye shall say, Absalom is king in Hebron: His partisans 
everywhere were notified to hold themselves in readiness to 
make open declaration in his favor as soon as his plan was 
carried into execution. 

Verse 11.—The conspiracy was: managed with wonderful 
secrecy, considering the extent of the combination and the 
measures by which the disaffection had been fomented. And 
yet, not only had no suspicion been awakened in David’s mind, 
but large numbers of the best citizens were just as unaware as 
he that any evil designs were on foot, or that any calamity 
was impending over the kingdom or the capital.—And with 
Absalom went two hundred men out of Jerusalem, that were invited : 
Absalom’s adroitness is conspicuously shown in this maneuvre. 
These men were invited to participate in the sacrifice which 
he proposed to offer at Hebron. They must have been citi- 
zens of some distinction and attached to David, since it appears 
that they could not be trusted with a knowledge of Absalom’s 
real purpose.—And went in their simplicity ; and they knew not 
any thing: They supposed that the invitation extended to 
them was an honest one, and that they were going simply to 
a religious service. But as soon as it became known in Jeru- 
salem that Absalom had left the city in order to have him- 
self crowned in Hebron, it would be taken for granted that 
these men were in the plot, and thus the moral force and 
weight of their character and standing in the community 
would be thrown on the side of Absalom. At the same time 
these men, who were at heart loyal to David, were carried 
away out of reach, where they could give him no assistance; 
and thus the body of the king’s faithful defenders and coun- 
selors.was reduced at a time when they were sorely needed. 
Furthermore, Absalom had these men in his power; and 
they might either be won over to his side by finding them- 
selves so unexpectedly surrounded by his adherents, or he 
might use them as hostages to compel the submission, or, at 

least, the inaction, of their friends in the city. 

Verse 12.—And Absalom sent for Ahithophel the Gilonite, 
David’s counsellor: How seriously David was disturbed at 
finding that Ahithophel had gone over to the enemy appears 
from 2 Samuel 15:31; 16:23. Itis commonly supposed that 
David's bitter difappointment at this defection is referred to 
in Psalm 41:9; 55: 12-14. The suggestion has been made 
that Ahithophel was Bathsheba’s grandfather, and that his 
alienation from David may be accounted for by the soreness 
of his feelings over the manner in which his relative had 
been treated, and that his vindictiveness in this matter was 
shown in the stab which he gave to David in his counsel to 
Absalom (2 Sam. 16: 21). This rests, however, upon an un- 





certain combination of names, the assumption that the Eliam 


of 2 Samuel 11; 3 is identical with the person of the same 
name in 2 Samuel 23: 34.—From his city, even from Giloh: 
Giloh was a city of Judah (Josh. 15: 51), on the mountains 
south of Hebron. He may have gone thither from Jerusa- 
lem so that he might be more easily summoned by Absalom, 
— While he offered the sacrifices: While Absalom was engaged 
in these rites, which were intended to inaugurate the rebel- 
lion, It was not the first nor the last time that religion has 
been made the cover of villainy.—And the conspiracy was 
strong: Absalom had laid his plans so skilfully, probably 
aided by Ahithophel’s advice and co-operation, that men of 
great influence were involved in it, and it was very wide- 
spread.—For the people increased continually with Absalom: 
Additions were made to his party all the time. One place 
after another, and one body of men after another, declared 
for him; and the first that David knew of it was that the 
whole nation was reported to be on his side (v. 18), And 
the only chance of safety for David and his few remaining 
adherents was to make their escape from Jerusalem as rapidly 
as possible. David’s feelings at this critical time may be 
learned not only from the historical statements of the re- 
mainder of this chapter, in which both his grief and his 
pious submission are touchingly set forth, but especially from 
Psalm 3, in which the fugitive king gives utterance to hig 
ownemotions. The yast numbers of the insurgents, counted 
by tens of thousands, the dejection of his followers who con- 
sidered his case desperate, his own calm and undisturbed con- 
fidence in Gad, to whose care he commends both his own 
personal safety and the royal dignity divinely conferred upon 
him, and his solicitude for the people of his realm, whose 
peace was broken and whose best interests were involved in 
this struggle, and upon whom he can only invoke the bless- 
ing of their covenant God, to whom salvation belongeth,— 
all this places the situation before us in the most graphic 
manner. One feature of this attempted revolution, which is 
of great importance to a proper estimate of its real meaning 
and significance, is hinted at in this Psalm in the last clause 
of verse 7, but more distinctly brought out in Psalm 11, 
which in all probability belongs to the same period. The 
worst elements of the nation were combined on the side of 
Absalom. The conspirators were wicked men, bent not only 
on dethroning David, but on overturning the whole existing 
order of things; and the infatuated Absalom was but the tool 
in their hands, of whose inflated vanity and ambition they 
made use in order to effect their nefarious designs, It was 
not barely the personal question which was involved, whether 
David or Absalom should be king, but whether justice, 
integrity, and the fear of God should have sway, or ungodli- 
ness and open wickedness should rule. The very end for 
which Israel was made the people of God—namely, to con- 
serve the true religion and pave the way for its ultimate 
spread among all the nations of the earth—was here at stake, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. ns 


The results of David’s great sin in the matter of Uriah and 
Bathsheba were sad in the extreme. The curse was not 
confined to his own self-reproaches. The tone of his house- 
hold was fatally lowered. He had done wrong in having a 
multitude of wives, for the children had, necessarily, oppos- 
ing imterests; each mother desiring that her own might be 
the special favorites of the king and supply a successor to his 
throne. The different mothers had each her own establish- 
ment, and thus intrigues of all kinds found as many centers 
as there were rival families. 

The fell example of David himself in his relations with 
Bathsheba found imitation only too soon in his household. 
His eldest son Amnon, the heir presumptive by birth, com- 
mitted a shameful outrage on his half-sister, Tamar, the full 
sister of David’s third son, Absalom, a young man of singular 
personal beauty, but vain, heartless, crafty, ambitious, un- 
principled, and yet not without abilities fitted to enable him to 
play successfully the part to which he aspired. Revenge was 
determined upon by Absalom for the foul wrong done to his 
sister, but, it may well be, that with this there mingled the 
desire to get a rival for the throne out of his way. Conceal- 
ing his purpose for two whole years till the wretched Amnon 
fancied himself forgiven, he at last invited all David’s sons, 
Amnon among them, to a great sheep-shearing feast on his 
pastures,—the equivalent to our harvest-home,—and caused 
him to be stabbed as he sat at the banquet. Terrified lest 
the same fate might befall them, each of the others at once 
fled on his mule to Jerusalem, where, for a short time, it was 
fancied that a sweeping revolution had broken out. The 
alarm, however, soon passed away, but Absalom had to flee 
to his mother’s original home at Geshur, beyond the Jordan. 
After three years, however, by the secret aid of Joab, who 
used a woman of Tekoah as his instrument, the murderer was 
allowed to return to his country house, though forbidden to en- 
ter Jerusalem. Two years passed in this half-exile, but, in the 
end, the weakness of David for his children, and the influence 
of Absalom over Joab, the head of the army, secured a free 
pardon, and the prince once more took his place in the capital. 





It was now at least five years since the murder of Amnon 
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either side, A great army had, in this time, been gathered 
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and about ten since the crime against Uriah and the scandal | both by Absalom and his father, and that of the traitor finally | much withdrawn from public life not to have taken alarm — 4 
with Bathsheba, but the penalty of the king’s sin was yet | crossed the Jordan to assail the king in his temporary capi- | Nothing take? the spring out of a man like the humiliating : g 
only very partially suffered. A pretended reconciliation with | tal at Mahanaim, Joab led the royal army, the host refusing | sense of sin. The whole tone of David’s conduct throughoy h 
his father left Absalom free to nurse and carry out dark | to allow David to peril his life by doing so. One condition | the revolt is, “I deserve it all. Let them smite, for Goq ” h 
designs against him, the banishment he had endured for what | only was exacted by him,—that Absalom’s life should besafe; | hath bidden them.” To this resourceless, unresisting wh. v 
he probably thought his just punishment of Amnon rankling | but this, fortunately for Israel, was not kept. A great battle | mission to his enemies, sin had brought the daring soldier, h 
‘in his bosom, and his guilty haste to be great urging him to | resulted in the triumph of the king. Absalom, fleeing on | It is not old age that has broken his courage and spirit, byt tl 
any steps, however infamous, likely to bring him sooner to | his royal mule, was caught by the branch of a tree running | the consciousness of his foul guilt, which weighs on him al 
the throne. through his glorious hair, and was killed by Joab, and his | the more heavily because he knows that it is. pardoned, 
Unfortunately, a political blunder of David aided his ene- | army was hopelessly scattered. A deep hole in the rough 2. The second part of our lesson tells of the explosion of 
mies. Anxious, perhaps, to raise extra taxes demanded by | ground supplied a fitting grave for the worthless prince, and | the long-prepared mine. It is necessary to hoist the flag of 
the growing cost of the monarchy, he’ resolved, in an evil | his body, rudely thrown into it, was buried beneath a pile of | revolt elsewhere than in Jerusalem, and some skill is shown 
hour, to make a census of the population throughout the | stones, of which every passer-by threw one, to raise a cairn | in choosing Hebron, which had been the capital before the 
whole country. Orientals have a fixed hatred of being thus | over him, marking the detestation of his crime. Even to this | capture of the Jebusite ‘city, and in which there would be 
registered, knowing, doubtless, that it means additional op- | day, indeed, Jewish fathers lead their sons to the so-called | some jealousy of the new metropolis, The pretext of the th 
pression; and Joab, feeling that this was the moed of the | tomb of Absalom in the valley of Jehoshaphat, and make | sacrifice at Hebron, in pursuance of a vow made by Absalom m 
people at large, tried hard to dissuade the king from his pur- | them throw a stone at it and spit towards it, as an expression | in his exile, was meant to touch David’s heart in two ways,— sh 
pose, Officers were, however, sent out in all directions, and | of abhorrence at the conduct of the worthless son to his father. | by appealing to his devotional feelings, and by presenting g le 
were busy for nearly a year in tabulating all details of the The Vicarage, St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich, England. * pathetic picture of his suffering and devout son vowing in tr: 
possessions of each householder, and the number liable he the land where his father’s wrath had driven him. It is not 
taxation or conscription. Nothing could have assisted the tl® first time that religion has been made the stalking- 
plot of Absalom wane completely, especially as an outbreak THE PUNISHMENT OF PARDONED SIN, for criminal wahtsivas ube is it the last. Politicians ee, : 
of plague during the census appeared a direct judgment of BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. too apt to use it as a cloak for their personal ends. Absalom sit 
Heaven against it as a sin, There was little brightness in David's life after his great | talking about his vow is a spectacle that might have made pr 
David had made himself intensely uppopular, and his base | sin, Nathan had told him, even while announcing his | the most unsuspecting sure that there was something in the po 
son took advantage of his being so to try to ruin him. To | forgiveness, that the sword should never depart from his | Wind. Such a use of religious observances shows more than 
win the populace, he affected royal state, riding in a chariot | house; and this revolt of Absalom’s may be directly traced | 4uything else could do, the utter irreligion of the man who ne 
preceded by running footmen such as one still sees in Egypt, | to his father’s disgraceful crime. The solemn lesson that | Ca0 make it, A son rebelling against his father is an ugly ho 
and with this grandeur he united a calculated humility as if | pardoned sin works out its consequences, so that “whatsoever sight, but rebellion disguised as religion adds ugliness to it, de 
no less proud of being familiar with the multitude. David | a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” is taught by it. The David suspects nothing; or, if he does, is too broken to Hi 
had been in the habit of sitting in the shadow of one of the portion of the story with which we are concerned has two | resist, and, perhaps glad at any sign of grace in his son, or H 
city gates, where the crowd could gather on the open space | stages,—the slow hatching of the plot, and its final outburst. | Pleased to gratify anv of his wishes, sends him away with a dil 
before it, and there judging all causes brought before him.| 1, Verses 1 to 6 give us the preparation of.the mine. It | benediction. What a parting,—the last, though neither pa 
Every one now heard from Absalom that his case was clear | takes four years, during which Absalom plays all the tricks | knew it! So 
beyond doubt, and that though tlfere were delays in justice | usual to aspirants for the most sweet voices of the multitude. The plot had spread widely in four years, and messengers “ki 
under the king, his father, now getting old, it would be very | He seems to have been but a poor creature; but it does not | had been sent through all Israel to summon its adherents to hi 
different if he (Absalom) were king. take much brains to do a great deal of mischief, He was| Hebron. If David had been as pepular as in his early days, At 
Four years passed in this preparation for revolution, and | vain, headstrong, with a dash of craft and a large amount of | it would have been impossible for such a widely spread con- fun 
at last things seemed to promise success, The brain of the | ambition. He had no love for his father, and no ballast of | spiracy to have come so near a head without some faithful br 
conspiracy was Ahithophel, the grandfather of Bathsheba, a | high principle, to say nothing of religion. He was a spoiled | 80ul having been found to tell him of it. But obviously there ju 
man of surpassing acuteness, and with him was associated his | child grown to be a man, with a child’s petulance and unrea- | W828 much smouldering discontent, arising, no doubt, from | 
son Eliab, one of the Old Guard of David, who was thus a | son, but a man’s passions. He loved his unfortunate sister, | Such causes as the pressure of taxation, the gloom that hung ol 
traitor in the innermost circle of the king’s retinue. Absa- | but it was as much wounded honor as love which led himi to | over the king, the partial paralysis of justice, the transference on 
lom’s commanding presence,—for he looked every inch a | the murder of hiselder brother Amnon. That crime cleared | of the capital, the weight of wars, and, at lowest, the craving " 
king,—his artful condescensions to the crowd, and his no less | his way to the throne; and David’s half-and-half treatment | for something new. Few reigns or lives set in unclouded in 
artful pomp and glitter, had honeycombed the foundations of | of him after it, neither sternly punishing nor freely pardon- | brightness. The western horizon is often filled with a bank : 
the throne, already weakened by the old monarch’s own mis- | ing, set the son against the father, and left a sense of injury. | of blackness. Strangely enough, Absalom invited two hun- tol 
takes and sin. It was resolved to make Hebron, the old capi- | So he became a rebel. The story tells very vividly how he | dred men to accompany him, who were ignorant of the plot. hi 
tal of Judah, the starting-place of the revolution, Its distance | adopted the familiar tactics of pretenders, How old, and | That looks as if its strength was outside Jerusalem, as was wo 
from Jerusalem secured a safe beginning of the great enter- | yet how modern, it reads! We who live in countries where | natural. These innocents were sufficiently associated with di 
prise. Feigning a desire to pay a vow in the long famous | everybody is an “elector” of some sort, and candidates are | Absalom to be asked to accompany him, and, no doubt, he pr 
city, Absalom set off to it attended by a great cavalcade of | plentiful, see the same things going on, in a little different | expected to secure their complicity when he got them away. | 
the principal men of Jerusalem, who were innocent of any | dress, before our eyes. Absalom begins operations by daz- | Unsuspecting people are the best tools of knaves. It is bet- be 
treasonable intention, and had been deceived into the jour- | zling people with ostentatious splendor. In better days Samuel | ter not to be on friendly terms with Absalom, if we would be th 
ney. Messengers had already been sent through the land to | had trudged on foot, driving a heifer before him, to anoint | true to David. The last piece of preparation recorded is 
proclgim Absalom as king, at the signal of trumpet-blasts | his father; and royalty had. retained a noble simplicity in the summoning of Ahithophel to come and be the brain of 
which were to be repeated from point to point, as soon as the | the hands of Saul and David. But “plain living and high | the plot. He had been David’s wisest counselor, and is 
revolution had broken out at Hebron. A great feast then | thinking” did not suit Absalom; and he had gauged the | probably the “familiar friend, in whom I trusted,” whose 
drew the multitude together, and in the excitement the con- | popular taste accurately enough in setting up his chariot | defection the Psalmist mourns so bitterly, and whose treach- 
spirators hailed the traitor as king in the room of his father. | with its fifty runners. That was show something like a king, | ery was a marvelous foreshadowing of the traitor who dipped 
A few hours later the proclamation had been repeated over | and, no doubt, much more approved than David’s simplicity, | in the dish with David’s Lord. Note that he had already 801 
the whole country, and everywhere met a response except in | But it was an evil omen to any one who looked below the | Withdrawn from Jerusalem to his own city, from which he hie 
Jerusalem, surface. When luxury grows, devotion languishes, The | came at once to Hebron. Absalom could flatter and play the of 
Word was speedily brought to Jerusalem of the outbreak | senseless ostentation which creeps into the families of good | Well-worn tricks of a pretender, but a subtler, cooler head th 
of the rebellion and of its wide success. It had, in fact, swept | men, and is sustained by their weak compliance with their | ¥8/wanted now, and the treacherous son was backed up by in 
over the land like fire over the dry grass of the prairies. | spoiled children’s wishes, does a world of harm, both in | the traitor friend. “And the conspiracy was strong; for the hi 
That Absalom, his specially loved son, should have risen | America and England. We in Lancaghire have a proverb, | people increased continually with Absalom.” What a tragi- 
against him, filled David with the deepest sorrow; but he |, “Clogs, carriage, clogs,” which puts into three words the | cal issue to the joyous loyalty of early days! What a strange be 
kept his presence of mind, and took measures for his safety | history of three generations, and is verified over and over again. | Madness must have laid hold on the nation to have led them th 
and eventual victory worthy of his best years. Feeling that How well Absalom has learned the arts of the office-seeker | | to prefer such a piece of petulance and vanity to their hero- Ty 
it would be impossible to hold Jerusalem against an attack | ‘Along with his, handsome equipage he shows admirable de- | poet-king! What did it mean? pr 
from all Israel, he instantly resolved to leave it, and set forth | votion to the interests of his “constituents.” He is early at| The answer is not far to seek, and it is the great lesson of tis 
bareheaded and barefooted, as a sign of mourning, amidst a | the gate, so great is his appetite for work; he is accessible to'| this story. David’s sin was truly repented and freely for- T 
melancholy train, to reach the Jordan before it was too late. | everybody; he flatters each with the assurance that his case | given, but not left unpunished. “Thou wast a God that for- gi 
His Old Guard happily stood by him, and took their wives | is clear; he gently drops hints of sad negligence in high | gavest them, and didst inflict retribution on their doings.” ne 
and children with them. The sad procession wound on over | quarters, which he could so soon set right, if only he were in | (God is too loving to shield men from the natural consequences, mn 
the shoulder of Mount Olivet, the ark in its midst, attended | power; and he will not have the respectful salutation of | in the physical and social world, of their sins. The penitent de 
by. the two high-priests and the whole body of Levites. | inferiors, but grasps every hard hand, and kisses each tanned | drunkard’s hand shakes, and his constitution is not renewed, ch 
Hushai, a trusted friend, anxious to follow the king, was sent | cheek, with an affectation of equality very soothing to the | though his spirit is. Only, punishment is changed into dis- w 
back to serve him by spoiling the designs of Absalom while | dupes. “Electioneering” is much the same all the world | cipline, when the heart rests in the assurance of pardon, and ti 
pretending to advance them, and was successful in gaining | over; and Absalom lras a good many imitators nearer home. | is accepted as a token of a Father’s love. David's sin relaxed pe 
the confidence of the prince, who had hurried to Jerusalem. There was, no doubt, truth in the charge he made against | the bonds of family life{ and set an evil example of passion, 
Meanwhile, amidst wailing from his friends and the curses | David of negligence in his judicial and other duties. Ever | indulged in the face of law, to his children. His eldest son 
of some of his enemies still true to the fallen house of Saul, | since his great sin, the king seems to have been stunned into | copied his example, and added fresh horrors to it. That, 4 
David kept on down the steep defile leading to the Jordan. | inaction. The heavy sense of demerit had taken the buoy- | and the miserable polygamy which David permitted himself, ; 
Absalom had already entered the capital, taken possession of | ancy out of him, and, though forgiven, he could never regain | bore bitter fruit in Absalom’s revenging his sister’s disgrace 7 
the royal harem as a sign of having seized the throne, and | the elastic energy of purer days. The psalms which probably | by procuring Amnon’s murder. David, conscious of his own 
held a council as to future action. Ahithophel pronounced | belong to this period show a singular passivity. If we sup- | sin, had weakly left Amnon unpunished ; and the same con- a 
for instant pursuit, but Hushai was able to save David by | pose that he was much in the seclusion of his palace, a | sciousness, added to his foolish fondness for his handsome, 
recommending delay while an army was being collected. | heavily burdened and spirit-broken man, we can understand | good-for-nothing son, led him to wink at his flagrant viola- a 
Runners were sent to tell the king of his danger, and before | how his state tempted his heartless, dashing son to grasp at | tion of law. He forgot that he was God’s minister of justice, P 
morning he was safe beyond the Jordan. Absalom’s ruin was | the reins which seemed to be dropping from his slack hands, | and only remembered that he was Absalom’s father. His a 
virtually secured. Abithophel, seeing himself put aside, com- | and how his passivity gave opportunity for Absalom’s carry- | feeble compromise only irritated his son, and suggested the r" 
- mitted suicide, and thus the revolution lost its inspiring genius. | ing on his schemes unchecked, and a color of reasonableness | conspiracy tohim. The success of it was fucilitated by David's 4 
Three months passed before further steps were taken on | to his charges. For four years this went on unchecked, and | passiveness, which sprang from his sense of demerit, and had ie 
apparently unsuspected by the king, who must have been 


helped to wean his subjects’ hearts from him. Ahithophel, 
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“kind isa peril, To kings, men have “bent ‘the pregnant 


: 8; 28: 34), and his retirement to 
his city was probably owing to indignation at the insult to 
his family in David’s sin. Thus every way God made of the 
yice the whip to scourge the sinner, and David, like us all, 
had to drink as he had brewed, though he was forgiven 


the sin. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
BEAUTY—CHICANE—TREASON—DEATH. 


There was a beautiful child, tenderly loved, sweetly kissed, 
the pride of the best king in the world; he became a young 
man of marvelous beauty and popularity. But this lesson 
shows him guilty of treason and seeking to murder his excel- 
lent and loving father. How could he so quickly make the 
transit? 

(1) His mother was a heathen, and kept heathen influences 
about him. (2) His family was polygamous. (3) His young 
imagination was polluted by the knowledge of his father’s 
sin. (4) He was vain of his beauty, wore his hair long for 
pride, (5) And crowning all went into the meanest style of 
political chicane. 

Bad origin, worse example, worst pride, and feeble dudeish- 
ness could be conquered ; but when he gave himself to lies, 
hourly enacted, we may expect anything. He set himself 
deliberately to pretense, deception, lying, and self-seeking. 
He said, If I were judge I would do every man justice (v. 4). 
He declined to let men reverence him as prince, but kissed every 
dirty fellow whom he thought he could win, grew familiar, 
patted them on the back, and called them pet names (v. 5). 
So he stole hearts, not won them; and stolen property of any 


hinges of the knee, that thrift may follow fawning.” But 
Absalom bent his soul to any scamp whom he thought would 
further his ends. He became capable of murdering his 
brother Amnon; for a great crime indeed, but in no spirit of 
justice, only to clear his way for his heirship to the throne. 

Perhaps parricide was no part of his original plan, but the 
old king had too much longevity, and a man who has fawned 
on the populace will come to be able to murder his father. 
*How like a mounting devil in the heart, rules unrestrained 
wmbition.” 

Had heused real kindness instead of simulated ; had hereally 
sought justice for the good of others, instead of popularity for 
himself; been familiar in order to win, instead of steal, he 
would have acted similarly, but would himself have been as 
different as an angel is from Satan. He would hgve been 
preparing for perfection instead of parricide. 

The prophetic coat of arms of every such politician should 
be: Absalom hanging in an oak, his mule galloping off in 
the rear, and Joab fiercely coming up in front. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Inasmuch as we are told, by our Lord himself, that “the 
sons of this world are for their own generation wiser than the 
sons of the light,” there may be a gain to us in finding lessons 
vf example, or of warning, in this story of one of “ the sons of 
this world,” in his struggle for the supremacy through steal- 
ing the hearts of the people he would fain lead and use for 
his own selfish purposes. 

Absalom prepared him a chariot and horses, and fifty men to run 
before him (v. 1). If you would lead others, you must have 
their attention to begin with. Politicians understand this. 
They make large use of the brass-band and the printing- 
press. Merchants understand this. Skill and tact in adver- 
tising have a great deal to do with success in business, 
There is a place for efforts to command attention, in all reli- 
gious work. Church bells are an agency in this line, So are 
Bewspaper announcements and attractive cards of invitation, 
in the way of winning to the preaching service and the Sun- 
day-school. And even though a Sunday-school teacher hasn’t 
chariots and horses, and fifty men to run before him, he ought 
w see to it that in some way he attracts his scholars’ atten- 
tion. There is no hope of success in teaching without suc- 
cess in this direction to begin with. 

And Absalom rose up early, and stood beside the way of the 
gate: and... when any man had a suit which should come to the 
king for judgement, then Absalom called unto him, and said, Of 
what city art thou? (v. 2.) If you want to reach the people, 
you would do well to go where the people are. This is the 
way of shrewd politicians and of skilful advertisers in the 
world generally. It ought to be the way of Christian work- 
ers also. “A house-going pastor makes a church-going 
people,” said Dr. Chalmers. And if you would have more 
scholars in your Sunday-school, you ought to get up early, 
and go after them, It is not enough to have the tables 
spread, and the invitations issued; you need to go ott into 
the highways and hedges, and seek guests for your feast. It 
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in the Lord’s service; and you should go where they are, in 
order to make them ready to come where you are. 
Absalom said unto him, See, thy matters are good and right ; 
but there is no man deputed of the king to hear thee (v. 3). That 
is the way by which those who are not in power, but who 
would like to be, seek to show that a change of some kind is 
desirable. If a change is to be made, there ought to be some 
reason for it. If no reason for a change can be shown, there 
is small inducement to undertake a change. It is right for 
‘us to show to those whom we would bring into a better state, 
that their present state is undesirable. Discontent and unrest, 
in a wrong state of affairs, are a desirable frame of mind in 
those who are to be led to improve their condition, Our 
scholars who are wasting their time and strength, or who are 
living aimlessly, need to be shown that they have reason to 
be dissatisfied with their present state. We ought to help 
them to a divine discontent. 
It was so, that when any man came nigh to do him obeisance, he 
put forth his hand, and took hold of him, and kissed him (v. 5). 
Every man likes to be recognized and prized as an individual, 
It has always been a great source of power in a political leader, 
when he could remember personally every man whom he had 
met. The voter is glad to hurrah for “the people’s friend” ; 
but when he can say, Our leader is my friend, he will do 
more than to hurrah. This is in the field of winning votes. 
There ought to be no less zeal in this direction, in the field of 
soul-winning. Every scholar in your class ought to feel that 
you are his friend. You ought to be so. Every person for 
whose soul you are anxious, ought to feel that you care more 
for Kis welfare than he does. 
Absalom sent spies throughout all the tribes of Israel, saying, As 
soon as ye hear the sound of the trumpet, then ye shall say, Absalom 
is king in Hebron (v.10). All the skilful work which Absa- 
lom had done in all the years of his artful planning, was 
designed by him for the promotion of his own interests, and 
for the overthrow of the power which had given him the 
opportunity of this work, and which had protected him in 
its prosecuting, And in the effort to further his selfish 
designs, he was disloyal, treacherous, false, and traitorous. 
The purpose and end for which one labors to influence others, 
settle the question of one’s endeavors being right or wrong. 
It is right for us to win hearts in order that we make those 
hearts loyal to their Master and ours. Itisasin to win hearts 
in order that we may lead them away from their rightful 
allegiance to Christ. A weighty responsibility rests on all 
who have popularity, or who are successful in winning the 
favor of their fellows. The difference Between a right use 
and a wrong use of one’s powers of pleasing, is as tlte difference 
between light and darkness, between heaven and hell, 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


David's prosperity was not without its drawbacks, No 
prosperity is, Troubles of the most serious kind had arisen 
in David's family. One of his sons had ruined a half-sister, 
and in revenge had been murdered by Absalom. For this 
deed Absalom had to flee from the court, and live in exile for 
three years. He then came back to Jerusalem, but was not 
admitted to the king’s presence for two years more, when a 
reconciliation was effected. It was probably during these years 
that Absalom, moved partly by revenge, and partly by am- 
bition, was laying the plan of rebellion of which our lesson 
speaks. How it came about that so godly a man as David 
should have so miserable a son, it is hard to say. Very 
possibly, the king had too much to do with the affairs of state 
to be able properly to look after his children, and most 
likely the entanglements and allurements of court life would 
have proved too much for the young men any way. Kings, 
courtiers, and rich men have a hard time in the bringing up 
of their children, and are much to be pitied. In the race of 
life, the children of those who are poor have a better chance 
than those of the rich, for their temptations are far fewer. 
The fact is, that the chances of a rich man’s son ever doing 
anything to make a real success in life are pitifully few. Look 
now at Absalom, See his temptations, 

1. He was a king’s son. That was a temptation in itself. 
For it very soon surrounded him with those who curried his 
favor, and who praised all that he did or said. They made 
him think that he was everything that he ought to be, and in 
this way did much to ruin him. Persistent flattery is 
something that it is almost impossible to stand; and this was 
what he must have received from those who wanted to gain 
some advantage from him. 

2. He was very handsome, This was no credit to him, for 
his good looks were not due to his talent or ability. But 
they made him popular, and popularity is a great snare to 
the young. . Many a girl has been ruined by a pretty face, 
and many a young man has gone in on no capital but a fine 
personal appearance. That kind of capital soon wears out, 
however, and leaves the man who has been depending on it a 
bankrupt. 

8, He was ambitious. This, added to his other temptations, 
was too much for the young man. So when he saw that the ad- 


would do if once he had the power. Promises are easy to make, 

and the thoughtless crowd are apt to take them for fulfilments, — 
He courted the favor of the people, and agreed with every man 

who had a grievance, telling him that if only he had power, 

things would be very different. In this way, men were led to 

think that, if only Absalom were on the throne, the golden 

age would at once set in. In the carrying out of his plans, 

his ambition led him to deceive his own father, and to seek 

a deceitful excuse for the large gathering at Hebron. In all 

this, he was moved neither by regard for his father, desire 

for the welfare of the people, nor the fear of God. Ambition 

ruled his heart, and in consequence he determined either to 

rule or to ruin, 

This tendency of ambition either to rule or to ruin, may 
be seen to-day everywhere. In politics it is most manifest, 

In business it is apparent, too. Even in the Church of Christ, 
ambition has played a dreadful part, and has led men to 
push their own interests to the exclusion of almost everything 
else. In the household it works in the same way. Are there 
not ambitious rivalries between sisters, and efforts of one 
brother to supplant another? The fact is, when ambition 
comes in at one door, the spirit of Christ leaves at the other, 
The two cannot live under the same roof. 

Another lesson may well be drawn from the bitter experi- 
ence of David at this time. The proverb says truly, “ Uneasy 
lies the head that wears the crown.” And yet, in spite of 
this, nine out of ten persons would most gladly accept a crown 
to-morrow if they could getone. If David was like most other 
men, he probably thought while Saul was pursuing him, “If 
I only once reach the throne, my troubles will come to an 
end.” Later experience proved that his heaviest troubles 
came to him after he had ascended the seat of royalty. As 
he and his followers left the royal city on foot, he was un- 
doubtedly much more unhappy than when he left the cave of 
Adullam. The mere possession of a crown did not deliver 
him from drinking deep of the cup of sorrow. At first sight, 
anyone would prefer the life of a king to that of a fugitive, 
and yet all thoughtful persons, after the lesson of to-day, 
will conclude that to be a king is by no means an unmixed 
blessing. . 

The practical application of all this will not be difficult, 
In the minds of most young people, money and happiness 
are synonymous terms; and, “Oh! if I only were rich, what 
good times I would have,” is not an uncommon thought. 


education, good positions in government employ. So it goes, 
The temptation is always, to long for something that we have 
not got, and to suppose that if only we had that thing we 
should be happy. How is it that we do not see that it is not 
the position or the wealth that makes us happy, but the con- 
tented spirit? Paul, with a contented mind, is far happier 
in prison than Nero on the throne, Such thoughts as these 
are a delusion and asnare. Given a discontented mind, and 
nothing in this wide world will bring it peace. Are all the 
rich happy? Are all the handsome ones full of joy? Is 
there anything outward that men possess that insures happi- 
ness? Then, how is it that we never learn the lesson, and see 
that true happiness is found, not in externals, but in internals? 
‘Godliness with contentment is great gain”; and we know of 
nothing else in the world that iss Do you? 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What caused David such sorrow after he had been king many 
years? What did David do when he saw how he had sinned? 
God forgave David’ssin; but his repentance did not keep away 
some of the troubles brought by his example and wrong-doing, 
What is said in the Second Commandment of showing mercy 
to thousands of generations? God kept his covenant with 
David when Jesus Christ came to earth. What had God 
said over and again about the iniquities of the fathers visited 
upon the children? Years after David sinned, he suffered 
bitter sorrows in his own family. 

Absalom.—David’s eldest son was murdered by a younger 
brother, Absalom; he killed him and fled to another land, 
In about three years, when David did not grieve so much for 
the death of his son, he gave permission for Absalom to come 
to his own house in Jerusalem; but he said, “Let him not 
see my face.” 

Absalom in Jerusalem.—After two years, Absalom sent a 
message to his father; and he allowed him to come to the 
palace. The son “bowed himself... tothe ground before the 
king,” and David, with a father’s forgiving love, kissed and 
welcomed him, After this, Absalom began to put on all the 
style and state of a young prince who expected to be a king. 
David cared little for great show or magnificence. He was 
often sick and tired; and he was using his wealth to prepare 
for the temple, which was to be built by his son after David 
was dead. Absalom loved to makea grand parade. He had 
fine horses and chariots, and fifty men to run before and beside 
his chariot, and make the people stare, and say, “ Look | look, 
and see the prince,” He was a handsome young mau,—fair, 








is those who as yet don’t want you, whom you ought to want, 


ministration of affairs was not such as it should have been, he 


straight, and tall, not a fault could be found in his face or 


took advantage of it, and made specious promises of what he 


Others, of a different turn of mind, crave good looks, good — 
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figure,—and no man in al! the land was so praised for beauty 
as Absalom. Was that anything to be vain about? He 
should have asked the Lord to show him how to use his 
pleasing voice and fine face to win others to do right, to love 
and serve the God of his father. But he thought more of 
worshiping self than God, and studied how to make the 
people admire and worship Absalom. God can use beauty 
or any personal gift for himself, or can use it to punish pride 
in the one who misuses what he has given. 

Absalom at the Gate.—He wanted to see and to be seen, to 

know the people and to be known. Early in the morning, 
he stood at the gateway on the road to the king’s palace. If 
he saw any one coming to see the king, to have business or 
disputes settled, he would ask them questions, and find ont 
who they were and what they would like. He was ready to 
flatter each one, and tell him that his side of the dispute was 
right, but he would say with mock sorrow, “ Ah! there is no 
man chosen by the king to arrange such affairs.” He was 
artfully trying to make them all dissatisfied with the king, 
and the way he governed. He would put such a beaming, 
kindly look on his face, and say, “Oh that I were made judge 
in the land, that every man which hath any suit or cause 
wight come unto me, and I would do him justice.” Did the 
empty-hearted man ever think that if justice had been done 
t0%him he would still have been an outcast, and that only his 
father’s love had brought him home? Perhaps some of the 
people believed his wily words; and when they bowed low 
before him, he gave his hand and kissed them, Was there 
any sincere affection in such kisses? 
* Abshom Stealing the Hearts of the People—That is what the 
Bible calls Absalom’s ways and what he was doing, in the 
four years he was trying to steal from his father the love and 
service due to him as king. His father loved and trusted his 
son; for he never seemed to suspect what Absalom was doing, 
with smiles and promises and kisses, with his grand chariots 
and princely show. 

Absalom’s Vow.—Absalom did not have a pious, praying 
mother. Perhaps she did not really teach him to worship 
the false gods of her father, a heathen king, but she never 
helped him to be true to the God of Israel. No doubt, David 
had prayed for Absalom for many years, and longed to see 
him show some love for God. One day, Absalom came to 
him, and said, “I pray thee, let me go and pay my vow, which 
I have vowed to the Lord.” How David rejoiced when Absa- 
lom told him that, while he was in exile from home, he made 
& vow, or promise, that if the Lord would bring him back to 
Jerusalem he would serve him! David gladly bade him fare- 
well, and said, “Go in peace.” Was Absalom telling the 
truth? If he really made the vow, he had been false to God, 
that in all those years he had never kept it before. If he 
never made such a promise, how he mocked God and his 
father by such a falsehood! Who saw and knew his heart? 

Absalom in Hebron.—That was the place where he was born, 
and where David was first a king,—twenty miles from Jeru- 
salem. Absalom took with him two hundred chief men, 
to go to the feast of his sacrifice when he paid his vow. But 
he had secretly sent spies through the country, and engaged 
trumpeters to be ready on the hill-tops. When one heard 
the distant sound of a trumpet, he was to blow a blast, and 
the next one repeat the sound; and at each place men were 
to cry out, “Absalom reigns king in Hebron!” Many were 
ready to join in the rebellion, even the man who had been 
his father’s chief counselor. Did Absalom ever learn the 
meaning of our golden text? Was there in his heart one 
thought of love, honor, or gratitude to his father? Was 
murder in his heart? Would he use his sword against his 
own father? How was Absalom guilty of lying? Did he 
take God’s name in vain® What did hecovet? What did he 
steal? Could Absalom have used his strength and his beauty 
for God, for his father, and for his country’s good? How? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


“Tue Way or THE GaTE.”—The administration of jus- 
tice in the East differs little or nothing in its forms or in its 
failures to-day from what it was three thousand years ago. 
Not but that the story of Absalom’s tactics and devices is a 
picture of the scheming demagogue of every age and nation, 
be he the Cleon so pitilessly ridiculed by Aristophanes in the 
republic of Athens, the Jack Cade of medieval English his- 
tory as painted by Shakespeare, or the mob orator of modern 
political warfare. There is the same artful flattery; the 
condescending and sympathetic listening to the tale of wrong, 
or, it may be, of fancied grievance; the assurance that if the 
speaker had but the power, all wrong should speedily be 
redressed; and withal the same outward show and ostenta- 
tion so captivating to the vulgar mind; for Absalom had 
“chariots and horses, and fifty men to run before him.” But 


itis in the little side touches of the narrative that Oriental 
life so vividly illustrates the schemes of the traitorous son of 
David. We read that*Absalom rose up early, and stood 
_ beside the way of the gate.” Not only isthe gate used for 


within it a large open space, as may be still seen just inside 

the Jaffa gate of Jerusalem, or the western gate of Damascus, 

used in these cities chiefly as an early market by the people 
from the surrounding country, but in smaller places, as of 
old, for the assemblies of the notables, and for the hearing of 
causes. By the side of the walls within are matsdtib, or 
stone benches, where the elders sit. The gates, closed at 

sunset, are opened at sunrise, when the villagers, who have 
come, during the cool of the night, and camped on the open 
sward with their beasts till dawn, hurry in; for very early 
habits are the rule in the East. 

“So Assatom Srote tHE Hearts.”— Absalom was 
already there to meet them with his eager .offer of service, 
sympathetically inquiring of each comer how he could assist 
him. We may see the scene re-enacted now at the gates of 
Tibneh, or Taiyebeh, or any other large village. The offi- 
cious courtier of the village sheikh eagerly accosts each 
litigant, and, while listening to his tale, quietly handles the 
douceur passed to him without a word, in the confidence that 
it will secure his interest at the petty court. Soon the chief 
men gather on the accustomed seat. Each plaintiff loudly 
proclaims his grievance, frequently turning to the crowd to 
appeal totheirsympathies. There is none of the decorum of our 
Western courts,whether the case be heard, as in the great cities, 
in the public hall, or in the more primitive gate. The hall of 
justice is qa Western innovation, as we may see from the name 
given to the court of Constantinople, “The Porte,” from the 
gateway in which, down almost to modern times, causes 
were heard. The bystanders act as volunteer jurymen, and 
vehemently shout their opinions. Very often I have seen a 
grave old village sheikh or cadi turn to the crowd and appeal 
to them for their opinion, which, however, it by no means 
follows that he will accept. No nice precedents or leading 
cases are invoked. The lawyer, a8 we understand him, is 
unknown in the East. 

“Tue Unsust Jupee.”—The problem is always decided, 
ostensibly, by common sense, or the rule of thumb, as we 
should say, but most frequently by the weight of the bribe 
surreptitiously passed to some counselor of the court before 
the case began. I have frequently heard cases rehearsed in 
this way before the court opened, if we may use the phrase. 
And we may easily picture the wily Absalom prompt in 


as the illustrious names of their dynasty, 
The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE HYPCCRITE. 


OUTSIDE. INSIDE. 
NOBLE. FALSE. 
KIND. SELFISH. 
PIOUS. UNFILIAL. 





BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ God of mercy, hear our prayer.” 

“© Lord! Behold us at thy feet.” 

* Lead them, my God, to thee.” 

“ How happy is the child who hears.” 
“Come home! come home!” 

“God is the Refuge of his saints.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


was he reconciled to his father? What was his personal ap 
pearance? (2 Sam. 14: 25, 26.) What was the meaning o 


1:5.) What preceding events are referred to in the firs 


anact? Are we, or are we not, capable of making an exac 
measurement of the guilt involved in a wrong act? 





the protection of the place at night, but there is always 





his attendance at the opening of the gate, taking his seat on 
the mastaba, and, after hearing the claim, exclaiming in 
tones of deep sympathy his regret that the official judges had 
not yet arrived; but, had he only been invested with judicial 
powers, whjch, unfortunately, he was not, justice would not 
be so long delayed. To us the habitual perversion of justice 
sounds strange; but not more strange than the idea of equal 
justice, without -bribery or influence, does to an Oriental. 
“The unjust judge,” “the taker of bribes,” is as familiar now 
as in the times of the Old or New Testaments, and the 
rulers who have been. renowned for never perverting justice 
are, as every reader of Asiatic history knows, handed down 


Who was David’s oldest son? (2 Sam. 3: 2.) Why did 
Absalom flee to Geshur? (2 Sam. 13: 37, 38; 3:3.) How 


his display of chariots, horses, and runners? (v. 1; 1 Kings 


verse? Is, or is not, the moral quality of deeds affected by 
their place in time? How many of the circumstances must 
be taken into account in interpreting the moral character of 


What energy did Absalom display in the prosecution of 
his evil purpose? (vs. 2-4) For whose sake was Absalom 
anxious for power? What is the sure road to popular favor? 
(vs. 5, 6.) For what end only is it to be desired? What is 











eae: - 
honesty? Was Absalom honest, or dishonest, in gaining jj, 
affection of Israel? (v.6.) Under what covering did A| 4 
consummate his treacherous design? (vs. 7-10.) Is it Neces, q 
sarily wrong to keep our purposes concealed? (1 Sam. 16:25) 7 
Is it ever right to dissemble? What is the difference betwee, 
dissembling and lying? Give examples of different forms y — 
untrathfulness (Gal, 2: 11-13; Jer. 42: 20,21; Acts 5:14) 
What is guile? Is it ever justifiable? (John 1: 47; 1 py 
'3: 10; 2 Cor. 12; 16.) 
Were the two hundred men who accompanied Absalom ty _ 
the sacrifice guilty, or not guilty, of conspiracy? (y. 11) 
What was their duty when they discovered his design; 
Whom did Absalom obtain for his counselor? (v.12.) Wa; 
Ahithophel guilty, or innocent, in responding to his call? | 
Complete the history of Ahithophel (v. 31 ; 16: 16-23. | 
17: 1-23). What was Absalom’s chief sin as revealed in this | 
lesson? Enumerate his sins which are herein implied, 
How many commandments did he break? What promise of 
God did he relinquish at this time? (Exod. 20: 12.) 
Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is a lesson that bristles with points for teaching. No 
one point ought to be counted its chief one for all classes of 
scholars. It is for each teacher to select from the varied list 
the point or points that would seem to him the best for the 
scholars of his charge. 

So far as David is concerned, the teachings of the lesson go 
to show that “the way of transgressors is hard,”—even when 
they have repented of their transgressions, If David had 
lived, according to God’s appointed plan, in loving fidelity 
to one wife (the twain—not the three or the four, but the 
twain—being one flesh), there would have been no such jeal- 
ousies, feuds, and conflicts in his family circle, as found their 
outcome in the incidents of this lesson. And if David had 
not.committed the flagrant sin of his life, of which he repented 
so bitterly, he would never have been so weak, nor have so 
lost popular confidence, as to have made the successful revolt 
of Absalom a possibility. 

Forgiven sin bears fruit. If a man has lost a leg or an arm 
through early transgression, no measure of penitence will 
restore the missing limb to him. “The penitent drunkard’s 
hand shakes,” says Dr. McLaren; “and his constitution is 
not renewed, though his spirit is.’ He who would have a 
vigorous old age, must see to it that he does not waste his 
vigor in his youth. Now is the time to provide for glad and 
restful memories of now. Oh that every young person would 
realize that, if he turns aside from the path of rectitude and 
purity but for a single hour, he must suffer for it in one way 
or another all his life through, even though he be 
truly penitent for it, and has the assurance of unqualified 
forgiveness ! 

Absalom’s course shows the disadvantage of advantages in 
this life. He was a king’s son, and a king’s grandson. He 
was remarkably handsome. He was of brilliant qualities. 
He was brought up in luxury. He was the pride of his 
friends. And it was these very advantages that accelerated 
his ruin. Not that he must fall through being thus uplifted, 
but that his peril was thereby made the greater. If a young 
man has exceptional advantages at the start, let him realize 
that his danger is greater, as well as his power; that he has 
added possibilities both for evil and for good. If a young 
man be without any of these personal or social advantages, 
let him thank God that he is kept from the special tempta- 
ions of those who have them. 

The methods of Absalom, in his plans of treason, suggest 
the readiness of a man who determinedly aspires to a crown, 
to do anything and everything that seems needful in the line 
of his pursuit, regardless of the cost, the toil, or the sacrifice 
that it involves to him. He who would win anything that 
he counts really worth having, must be willing to work for 
it early and late, and to reckon not his comfort or his life 
dear in its comparison. It cost Absalom something to secure 


an impression on the populace. There was self-denial in- 
volyed in Absalom’s getting up early in the morning and 
going down to the place of public resort in order to make a 
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him as the coveted prize? 




























































such ‘a turnout as he saw to be desirable, by way of making 


show of interest in people for whom he had no regard. It 
must have been a trial to Absalom’s proud spirit to multiply 
embraces to men of all sorts in the community, as if they 
were his superiors,.while in his heart he despised them all. 
It could not have been an easy matter for a son of a godly 
. | father to bring himself to the point of seeking his father’s 
f | life and of profaning God’s name by using the cloak of reli- 
gion to cover the basest treachery. All this took time and 
toil and absorption of purpose in the one thing to which 
Absalom had devoted his whole being. But what to him 
was all this outlay in view of the crown that dazzled before 


t Ought a man to expect to win a heavenly crown at the 
cost of less zeal and effort and devotedness than are deemed 
of little matter by him who seeks an earthly crown? How 
does our course in this direction compare with Absalom’s in 
the other? How ntuch are we giving up day by day, what 
endeavors are we making, what absorption in a supreme life 
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they occurred, The “‘ lesson persons ” means the persons named 











are we showing, as spiritual crown-seekers, in com- 
with this record of the seeker of a maferial and per- 
jshable crown? — 





ADDED POINTS. 


It would seem, on the face of it, that a man were no more 
of » man for having a hundred horses and fifty servants to 
make a show with. But in olden time a display of that sort 
sometimes counted for more than brains or character. How 
js it nowadays? 

Ifa man will be willing to get up early in the morning to 
doa bad day’s work, why shouldn’t a man be willing to 
take as prompt a start for a good day’s work? The Devil 
never sleeps over. 

A man is always pleased to have a new acquaintance, espe- 
cially a prominent one, show an interest in his home and his 
family and his early life, It seems to indicate a personal 
sympathy with him, and a loving desire to know more 
about him. e 

The self-seeking man of the world knows that everybody 
js glad to be loved; and he is often ready to make a show of 
loving others when it is only ashow. Why should a Chris- 
tian disciple, whose Master has told him to show love to 
others, ever hesitate to express to others all the love he feels 
for them ? 

There is no sin worse than hypocrisy. To claim that we 
are speaking in the name of the Lord, or that we are doing 
what we believe the Lord particularly desires us to do, when 
we are consciously actuated by a selfish purpose, is to “ take the 
name of the Lord in vain”; and the Lord will not hold such 
a man guiltless on any consideration. 

We need to be cautious about accepting a bad man’s invi- 
tation, even when his proposition to us seems most plausible. 
There is such a thing as being used by a scheming man, 
when we simply go to a perfectly reputable place as one of 
his invited guests. 

Because a new movement is strong with the people, it does 
not follow that there is any good in that movement. The 
majority may be right on an occasion, but much of the time 
it is very far from right. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


oS 


PROMOTING HOME STUDY OF THE 
LESSON. 


A good deal is said, by teachers to scholars and by 
parents to their children, about studying the lgsson at 
home. And yet a Sunday-school scholar might very 
reasonably ask: “ Just what do you mean by studying 
the lesson? Do I not go to my class to have my teacher 
teach me the lesson? How much am I to acquire on the 
lesson before going to the class?” It is easy to imagine 
that such questions would draw out very different answers 
from different teachers or parents. 

Mr. D. 8. Johnston, of the First Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Tacoma, Washington, has given his idea of 
the proper answers to the foregoing questions, together 
with a “ Home Study Card ” ruled in blank, as follows: 








FIRST PRESBYTERIAN SUNDAY- SCHOOL, 


TACOMA, 


Homie Btady Card of vsiccscsss\astececotsneys coseocttccseces 
WF Obi eatin devece: seas Quarter of the Year 1889. 
I have learned Lessons 
1|2;8|4(|5|6|7|8|9|10|11|12/|138 
THIS RECORD IS CORRECT. 











Shregnervatoavebadile bevsdonss voedse senses bedueesne Scholar. 
Laccdbipokehhebey ddacticooes a pobees eveves Parent, 
S oabh sees sosseeed CACHE, 














On the back of this card the explanations for its use, 
and the specific meaning of what it is to “learn the 
lesson,” are given as follows: 


EXPLANATION. 


The scholars of the First Presbyterian Sunday-school are 
expected to study their lessons at home. Parents are requested 
to see that they do this, and to give them all needed help. 

If the lesson is all learned before coming to Sunday-school, 
the parent will cross off its number on the other side of this card. 

At the end of the quarters, if the marks are correct, the card 
is to be signed by the scholar and the parent and handed to the 
teacher at school. The marks will enter into the scholar’s 
quarterly and yearly record. 

LEARNING THE LESSON 
means committing to memory (1) the lesson title, (2) the golden 
text, (3) the lesson time, (4) the lesson place, (5) the lesson per- 
sons, (6) their purpose, and the answer to the catechism question. 

The “lesson time ” means the number of years before or after 
the birth of Christ the events occurred that are recorded in the 
lesson, The “lesson place” means the place or country where 


in the lesson who are actors, and “ their purpose ” means what 
they are aiming t4 do. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——— 


[In view. of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a-view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the maay new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 


“Children,” wrote Nathaniel Hawthorne in the preface 
to one of his juvenile books, “ possess an unestimated 
sensibility to whatever is deep or high, in imagifation 
or feeling, so long as it is simple, likewise.” And again 
he expressed, in a similar place, his “deep sense of 
responsibility ” in the task of writing for young readers, 
adding: “The author regards children as sacred, and 
would not, for the world, cast anything into the fountain 
of a young heart that might embitter and pollute its 
waters.” Thus, surely, ought every lesser writer of 
“juveniles” to consecrate himself to a noble work. 
Juvenile literature, as such, is essentially a development 
of the present century; but its late beginning, like that 
of the English novel, promises no mean growth, and no 
unimportant place among the world’s books.. 

As has been repeatedly said in more than one depart- 
ment of this paper, a definite and final list of “ books 
for a Sunday-school library,” or for children’s reading 
anywhere, cannot be prepared. Some collectors wish to 
exclude everything not definitely religious; others admit 
stories or miscellaneous works inculcating morality ; 
while yet others welcome all reading that is wholesome, 
or not immoral or injurious, from the standpoint of good 
style. Without attempting, therefore, an undesirable 
or impossible task, it may not be disadvantageous to turn 
backward and review the titles of some books for chil- 
dren that have, in every instance, stood the test of actual 
approval by some wise parent, preacher, teacher, critic, 
or child; from which summary each may make selection 
for his own needs, 

Turning first to the classics of childhood, one notes 
that several of them were not primarily designed for 
children at all, but were works in general literature, like 
the Fables of sop or of La Fontaine. De Foe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe is a novel concerning the typical eighteenth- 
century Englishman, thrown on his own resources, under 
unfamiliar skies, Gulliver’s Travels aimed to be a hate- 
ful and misanthropic satire on humanity at large; but 
now, like an empty bombshell. rolled across the nursery 
floor, it makes the children laugh. The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress is an allegory of serious import, while Plutarch’s 
Lives are chronicles of noble deeds or adventurous 
careers, All these please the young, because they are 
not only good, but simple, as Hawthorne said such books 
ought to be. The child that can read and enjoy the 
Grimms’ Household Stories, or Hans Andersen’s Ice- 
Maiden, and similar tales, or Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, or The Swiss Family Robinson, 
or The Peep of Day, or Miss Edgeworth’s Parent’s 
Assistant, or even Kingsley’s fantastic accounts of The 
Water-Babies, is not far from an intelligent enjoyment 
of the interesting tales or graphic sketches in such stand- 
ard works, for adult reading, as Irving’s Sketch-Book; 
sélected parts of Motley’s United Netherlands, Prescott’s 
Ferdinand and Isabella, or Parkman’s Montcalm and 
Wolfe; Hale’s Man Withouta Country; or Dana’s Two 
Years before the Mast. 

The boy or girl who, with a reasonably intelligent 
mind, brings a bright imagination and an unconscious 
liking of good clear picturesque style to his reading of a 
definitely juvenile book, and to his discovery of its 
merits, turns naturally to similar merits elsewhere. 
There is no impossible step from Evenings at Home or 
Mrs, Trimmer’s History of the Robins to the selections 
from Hawthorne or Thoreau in the Riverside Literature 
series. A glance at the titles in Ginn & Co.’s Classics 
for Children proves that the young mind is quick to 
recognize what is pure and natural, in literature of any 
sort or source, Sandford and Merton, perhaps, makes 





even greater demands upon the patience of a child of 


Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. The gap is not great 
between Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales and his Twice- 
Told Tales, A boy who follows, with stirring pulse, 
Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby need not rebel at 
being asked to listen to Cooper’s Pathfinder and Pilot, 
Clark Russell’s sea-stories, or Eggleston’s Circuit-Rider, 
‘The comprehension of the lesser or the longer poems of 

Longfellow, the descriptive or lyrical verse in Palgrave’s 

Children’s Treasury of English Song, or Macaulay's 

Lays of Ancient Rome, is surely no harder than that of 

Mrs, Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose for Children, Dr. 

Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs, or that gentle and 

pleasantly old-fashioned collection, Songs for the Little 

Ones at Home. 

Children’s reading must be discreetly developed; but 

let us not keep a boy or girl pottéring over weak stuff 
when able and willing to assimilate better. First Peter 

Parley and Jacob Abbott’s perennially useful stories; 

then, say, Thompson’s Green Mountain Boys, or Hol- 

land’s Arthur Bonnicastle (both of which children like 

to read), or Mrs. Charles’ Schinberg-Cotta Family and 

The Victory of the Vanquished (each of which has been 

devoured by boys and girls of twelve), or Mrs. Stowe’s 

books; then, in natural development, some of the ac- 

knowledged masterpieces of standard literature, The 
introduction to “ grown-up classics” should be, as has 

been said, so gradual that, as in the case of moral edu- 

cation, the child shall perceive few violent wrenches in 
his progress, At least, let us not allow the pure, whole- 
some taste of a little fellow or ten-year-old lass to de- 

generate to the level of the sporting columns in the 
daily, and the latest paper-covered novel. It is some- 
thing to be able to keep a child from’ falling to the 
unworthy reading of some adults, if we cannot lead 
him on. 

But there is, of course, a legitimate place for books 
designed for children, and wisely fitted for their use, 
Faster’s Story of the Bible, or that older helper, Gal+ 
laudet’s Bible Stories for the Young, are legitimate 
introductions to the Book of books itself. Thus, in his- 
tory, before more ambitious works, may be recommended 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England; Bonner’s Child’s 
Histories of Greece and Rome; Miss Yonge’s Young 
Folks’ Histories of Greece, Rome, England, and France; 
Towle’s Young Folks’ Heroes of History; Higginson’s 
Young Folks’ History of the United States; the three 
new histories of our country by Edward Eggleston; 
Coffin’s Boys of ’76, and similar records of the civil war; 
Willis J. Abbot’s and J. R. Soley’s stories of the exploits 
of the American navy; J. 8. C. Abbott’s American 
Pioneers and Patriots series; James Baldwin’s Story of 
Siegfried and Story of Roland; Sidney Lanier’s Boy’s 
Percy, Boy’s Froissart, and Boy’s King Arthur; A. J. 
Church’s Stories from Homer and Stories from Virgil; 
and Two Thousand Years Ago (the life of a Roman boy); 
Kingsley’s Heroes; Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece ; Bul- 
finch’s Age of Fable and Legends of Charlemagne; or 
Jacob Abbott’s most serviceable series of biographical 
histories, ranging all the way from the mythical days 
chronicled in some of the above-mentioned works to the 
later years of the modern historical period. 

Children “take naturally ” to books of travel. More 
than once have Stanley’s big volumes, Through the Dark 
Continent, been pored over by boys too little to hold the 
books. Prime’s Tent Life in the Holy Land, Du Chaillu’s 
Land of the Midnight Sun, or Bayard Taylor’s Views 
Afoot, may be found where we would look for lighter 
literature, more profusely illustrated. But good in tham- 
selves (in greater or less degree), as well as good in their 
instructive character and their stimulus to something 
better, are Hayes’s Cast Away in the Cold; T. W. 
Knox’s Boy Travelers series; Abbott’s Rollo’s Tour in 
Europe; F. A. Ober’s Knockabout Olub series; Butter- 
worth’s Zigzag Travels; Higginson’s Young Folks’ Book 
of American Explorers; Hale’s Stories of War, Stories 
of the Sea, and Stories of Discovery; Browne’s Orusoe’s 
Island (not primarily a juvenile); Bishop’s Thousand 
Miles’ Walk (in South America); Sir 8. W. Baker's 
Cast Up by the Sea; Smiles’s Round the World; Scud- 
der’s Bodley books; Nordhoff’s Man-of-War Life; 
Greey’s Young Americans in Japan, etc. Fictitious 
characters and doings, in some of the above,—as, again, 
in Ballantyne’s Gascoyne, the Sandal-Wood Trader, or 
Mayne Reid’s Afloat in the Forest,—are sometimes made 
effective in conveying descriptions of real life, scenery, 
and experience, being quite as useful as the pictures 
wherewith the text may be copiously illustrated. Jules 
Verne’s semi-fanciful books, in this department, should 
be given to children with caution, and in small quanti- 
ties; one per annum is more than enough, 

From the many accessible books in natural history 





to-day than does Ruskin’s King of the Golden River or 


and popular science may be singled out, without injus- 
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tice to others, all of the late J. G. Wood’s 
large and small works about birds, 
beasts, and fishes; W..E. Damon’s Ocean 
Wonders; Henrietta Christian Wright’s 
Children’s Stories of the Great Scientists ; 
Jacob Abbott’s Science for the Young; 
“Asa Gray’s How Plants Grow; Ingersoll’s 
Friends) Worth Knowing; McCook’s 
Tenants of an Old Farm; and that old 
standard, b.ewster’s Natural Magic, which 
is to-day as interesting as ever. Educa- 
tors and parents may be interested to 
see, also, by looking at Mr. C. W. Bar- 
deen’s recent reprint of Comenius’s Or- 
bis Pictus, the forerunner of a multi- 
tude of successors in the line of picture- 
books and question-books of miscellaneous 
information. 

There is one important and interest- 
ing division of children’s literature—that 
of accounts of missions and missionary 
work—which, it would seem, ought to 
be even larger than it is. Heroes of the 
Mission Field and Modern Heroes of the 
Mission Field, by Bishop W. Pakenham 
Walsh, are good illustrations of this 
kind of literature; as are also the brief 
biographies. of William Carey, Robert 
Moffatt, Bishop Patteson, James Chal- 
mers, Robert Morrison, and Griffith John, 
more recently published in a series by 
themselves. : 

- Books of this sort, rightly planned and 
written, may include much that is always 
attractive to young readers,—personal nar- 
ratives; accounts of remarkable adven- 
tures and escapes by land or sea; stories 
of strange men and beasts; and, indeed, a 
combination of whatever is entertaining 
in biography, travel, and natural history. 
Henry Martyn, years ago, was roused to 


his life-work by reading the biography of 


David Brainerd; many a tear has been 
called forth, and many a heart turned 
toward the missionary field, by the pages 
of the now almost obsolete memoirs of 
Harriet Newell, and of the first Mre. Jud- 
son; while, in our own time, it often 
happens that missionary leaflets and 
stories, or the supplementary matter of 
The Missionary Herald and similar pub- 
lications, are read or heard by eager chil- 
dren again and again. 

The same remark can be made concern- 
ing accounts of home missionary work; 
for example, Mary and I, the story of 
the labors of Dr. 8. R. Riggs and his wife 
in our far West. Dr. Coan’s Hawaiian 
and Patagonian diaries have been simi- 
larly approved; and everybody knows 
how boys’ enthusiasm is kindled by any 
Life of Livingstone. The work of. the 
memoirs of Mrs. Newell and Mrs. Judson 
is past; they do not appeal to present 
readers, for the same reason that The 
Parent’s Assistant does not. New days 
and varying literary styles demand new 
books; and it is to be hoped that we 
may have more missionary biographies 
and stories of about the size, price, lit- 
erary merit, and mechanical execution of 
Thomas Hughes’s new Life of Livingstone 
(in the English Men of Action series), 
already commended in these columns. 

Before presenting a selected, although 
miscellaneous, list of newer juveniles that 
may be recommended to the attention 
of those caring for a wise choice of chil- 
dren’s books, it may be said that there are 
some authors or volumes which can neither 
be unreservedly commended nor curtly 
dismissed. The various stories of Pansy 
(Mrs. G. R. Alden) have done no small 
amount of good, and have aroused wide- 
spread and constant interest, without 
reaching any very high literary rank. 
Of Murray’s How John Norton Spent 
His Christmas ; the boys’ tales of adven- 
ture by E. S. Ellis; the camping-out 
stories of C. A. Stephens; the miscellane- 


’ gus tales of Oliver Optic and Horatio 


Alger, Jr.; and such fun-making books 


as Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn, this should be said: Let the 
custodian of the child’s reading carefully 
ascertain whether any of these volumes 
are lowering the young reader’s taste, by 
their use of slang, and whether they are 
turning him from, rather than toward, 
better books. A story that arouses a taste 
for a greater quantity and a better quality 
of reading, is good; but one that creates 
a need for repeated stimulus of the same 
peppery sort isunwholesome. Saccharine 
insipidity and an excessive use of con- 
diments are alike undesirable. 


This review and summary may be con- 
cluded by an appended list of additional 
juvenile books of more than average 
merit, here named because they are likely 
to be useful in one way or another, 
though, of course, they cannot be charac- 
terized in detail, or unreservedly praised, 
—indeed, not many books can be. They 
are roughly grouped by subjects, or with 
reference to their likelihood of pleasing 
either boys or girls, as the case may be: 
Louisa M. Alcott’s Little Men; Little 
Women; An Old-Fashioned Girl; Under 
the Lilacs. Mary Mapes Dodge’s Hans 
Brinker; Rhymes and Jingles. Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney’s We Girls; Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood; A Summer in Leslie 
Goldthwaite’s Life. Mrs. Burnett’s Little 
Lord Fauntleroy; Editha’s Burglar. Mrs. 
Stowe’s A Dog’s Mission; Little Pussy 
Willow. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s Trotty 
Book. Mrs. A. M. Diaz’s William Henry 
Letters. Susan Coolidge’s (Sarah C. 
Woolsey) What Katy Did; What Katy 
Did at School; The New Year’s Bargain. 
Rose Terry Cooke’s Happy Dodd. Mrs. 
Ewing’s Jackanapes; Story of a Short 
Life. Mrs. Molesworth’s Tell Me a 
Story; Us. A. L. O. E.’s stories (selected 
according to special needs). Charlotte M. 
Yonge’s Lances of Bynwood; Book of 
Golden Deeds. Mrs. Mulock Craik’s The 
Little Lame Prince. Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice in Wonderland; Through the 
Looking-Glass. Mrs. O. F. Walton’s 
Christie’s Old Organ. Howard Pyle’s 
Adventures of Robin Hood; The Wonder- 
Clock. D. G. Mitchell’s About Old Story- 
Tellers. Mrs. L. C. Lillie’s Stories of Music 
and Musicians. C. D. Warner’s Being a 
Boy. T. B. Aldrich’s Story of a Bad Boy. 
Elijah Kellogg’s Good Old Times; Elm 
Island Stories; Whispering Pine Series. 
Daniel Wise’s Glen Morris Stories. 
Walter Aimwell’s Aimwell Stories. Mark 
Twain’s (Samuel L. Clemens) The Prince 
and the Pauper. E. E. Hale’s In His 
Name; Sunday-School Stories. Lucretia 
P. Hale’s Sunday-School Stories for Little 
Children. J. T. Trowbridge’s The Old 
Battle-Ground; Bound in Honor; The 
Silver Medal; The Tinkham Brothers’ 
Tide-Mill; His One Fault; Cudjo’s Cave 
(not a juvenile); Neighbor Jackwood 
(not a juvenile). C. OC. Coffin’s Winning 
His Way. E. A. Rand’s Up the Ladder 
series; Look Ahead series. 





A very long personal letter, designed 
for permanent preservation, but never 
completed, constitutes, with some similar 
supplementary matter, the Autobiography 
of Friedrich Froebel, translated by Emilie 
Michaelis and H. Keatley Moove, two 
English kindergarten teachers. This au- 
tobiographical sketch is not unknown to 
American kindergarteners ; but the pres- 
ent edition has the a@vantazge of an en- 
deavor to give a clearer translation, and is 
equipped with a full chronological table 
of Froebel’s life and work, a bibliography, 
an index, and an interesting and illumi- 
nating contrast between the characters 
and labors of Froebel and Pestaluzzi, by 
Mr. Bardeen, the American publisher of 
the volume. (8} 6} inches, cloth, pp. 
xv, 167. Syracuse, New York: 0, W. 





Bardeen. Price, $1.59.) 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


ceasing ppstilieniins 


THE NEW CENSUS CHURCH 
STATISTICS. 


All who are interested in the religious 
condition and needs of our country have 
reason to be grateful for the purposed 
etideavor of the Superintendent of the 
United States Census to secure full church 
statistics in connection with the data for 
the new census. Dr, H. K. Carroll, of 
The Independent, to whom this depart- 
ment has been entrusted, is peculiarly 
well qualified for his position; and there 
is reason for believing that these statistics 
will be more fully presented in the new 
census than in any preceding one. 

The Superintendent of the Census asks 
to be heard in these columns with the fol- 
lowing request : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


ensus Office, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 1, 1889. 


To the Editor of The Sunday School Times : 


Dear Str: Having determined to in- 
clude church statistics in the special 
inquiries to,be made for the eleventh 
census, I wish to announce to you and, 
through you, to your readers, my desire 
and purpose to obtain the fullest and most 
accurate results possible in this special 
department. I need not enlarge upon the 
value of such results to any who are in 
any wise interested in church work and 
progress, and wish to know the numerical 
strength of the various religious denomina- 
tions of the United States. 

The inquiry will be broad enough in 
scope to embrace every religious body, of 
whatever name or creed, however few or 
many its churches and members, and it 
will be conducted with the utmost fairness 
and impartiality. The information sought 
will be arranged under five heads: (1) 
Organizations or societies; (2) church 
edifices ; (3) seating capacity; (4) value 
of church property; (5) communicants. 
This is as much, in my judgment, as it 
will be wise to undertake in this direction 
for the eleventh census. 

In order to prosecute this plan success- 
fully, and to make the results so thorough 
and accurate that they cannot be im- 
peached, the government will have to 
count largely on the prompt and generous 
co-operation of those in each denomination 
who are in a position to furnish the infor- 
mation desired. This information cannot 
be gathered by the enumerators. They 
are already fully burdened; and the ap- 
propriations available for the census will 
not admit of the appointment of special 
enumerators for this work. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to make church statistics 
a special inquiry; and they must be gath- 
ered chiefly by schedules placed in the 
hands of some competent person in each 
of the minor ecclesiastical subdivisions of 
the various churches. . 

The conduct of this special inquiry has 
been committed to a gentleman whose 
qualifications for the work will, I am sure, 
be instantly recognized. H. K. Carroll, 
LL.D., editor of The Independent, of 
New York, has consented to assume the 
duties of the position. Dr. Carroll is now 
engaged in preparing plans for such a 
division of the territory of each denomi- 
nation as will make it comparatively easy 
for those to whom his inquiries will be 
addressed to give a prompt and faithful 
response. I ask for him, and I am sure 
you will heartily second me, such cheer- 
ful and generous assistance as he may re- 
quire from officers of the denomination 
you represent. Very respectfully, 

Rosert P, Porter, 


Superintendent af Census. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, ~ 

A correct statement of the circulation of my 

Sunday School Times is given each week, 4 

regular edition this week for subscriber, et 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 


the subscription list at any time. The advertis, 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, ‘with discounts of fro, 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on — 
an advertisement running a year. An adve, 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amouy 
of space (not less than three inches) in each jy, 
sue for a year, or a uniform amownt of snacy 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amouy 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may hay 
such a, position in the paper, regularly, ag hy, 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict wit), 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, for indigestion, 
dyspepsia, and diseases incident thereto. 








METZEROTT, SHOEMAKER. Anarchy 
in Chicago—Communism in Paris—Sp. 
cialism in London and Germany—Na. 
tionalism in Boston! The air is full of 
germs of new thought which the people 
are consciously or unconsciously drink- 
ing in. 

Metzerott, Shoemaker, is a novel written in an un 
pretentious style, with a masterly blending of pathos 
and humor, with an extraordinary galaxy of interest. 
ing characters, with a rapid movement and dramatic 
climaxes. A notable work of fiction, yet a wise and 
intelligent presentation of a practical and practicable 
phase of Christian Socialism. 


Absolutely free from cant, it is radical, 
yet religious and wholesome. A GREAT 
NOVEL. 12mo, $1.50. 


AD LUCEM. A dainty little volume com. 
— by Miss Mary Lloyd, containing 
rief selections in prose and verse from 
St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, Jeremy 
Taylor, Luther, Wordsworth, Clough, 
Longfellow, and others, for the consola- 
tion of the “afflicted or distressed in 
mind, body, or estate.” 18mo. Parti- 
colored cloth. $1.00. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


War and Peace. 2 vols., 12mo. $3.00 
A History of France. By Victor Duruy. 12mo.... 2.00 
Convenient Houses, with 50 Plans for the House- 











keeper. 8vo. 2.50 
Rolfand H's Friends. 12mo. 1.3 
A Century of American Literature. 12mo............ 1.75 


Jed; A Boy’s Adventures inthe Army. 12mo...... 1.50 
Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalistg. 8vo... 2.00 
The French Revolution, 12mo. 1.50 
Famous Men Of Science. 120. ...........cesssseereereeree 1.50 
Memoirs of Napoleon. 4 vols., 12mo............ 
Her Majesty’s Tower. 2 vols. in one, 12mo ‘ 

Impressions of Russia. 12m00.. .........0csessessesesneres 1.25 


T. Y. CROWELL & C0., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
NEW BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


PUBLISHED IN CONNECTION WITH 


THE LONDON RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
IN THE BEGINNING; 


Or, Stories from the Book of Genesis. By ANNIE 

R. BUTLER, author of *‘ Glimpses of Maori Land,” 

ete. With 39 illustrations. 12mo0. Cloth. $1.00. 
GENEVIEVE; 

Or, The Children of Port Royal. A Story of Old 


France. Illustrated. By the author of “ The Spanish 
Brothers,” etc. 12mo0. Cloth. $1.25. 














MISS CAREY’S BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
MERLE’s CRUSADE. ESTHER. 
AUNT DIANA, 


Tilustrated. Cloth gilt, $1.25 per volume. Complete 
in sets, three volumes in box, $3.75. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, post paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


T. DeWitt Talmage’s 
GATHERED GEMS. sitsos:s-: 


full bistory of his life. 725 octavo pages ; 20 full-page 
illustrations. Price, cloth, $1.50; half Rass @, $2.00. 
Fifiy per cent discount to agents. The book will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send 50 
cents for Prospectus and circulars, if you want to be 
anagent. Address, 
5.8. OGILVIE, Publisher, 
57 Rose Street, NEW YORK, 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 

F Dr. H.s. Pomeroy’sbook,** Ethicsof Marriage,” 

the Chicago Journal, in unison with the press in 
g-neral, says: “ Itisalmostlikea voice from heaven.” 
ataitacks aud discusses t-.e unlawful destruction of 
unborn human life,/me Amer:can sin, Prefatory note 
by Tiomas Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D. Introduct:on 
by Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D. Appendix shows the laws 
of most of the States and Territories, ro cer: 
tain formsof crime. A book for ors. and preachers, 
husbands and wives. 12m: cle ip. Brice, $1.00 
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EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES {°,5" “ie 


orus Choirs. 74 short pieces of sacred 
Q quartet Mie best character, such as your choir needs. 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE {135 


Emerson and Edwin Moore. Earnest, le Wh. § 
qo try and music, which will be most wel- 
cera Pe bes t classes of temperance workers. 








E309 Sos.). By L. 0. 


SONG HARMONY BA Just eanokiy the 


will suit you for this winter’s Singing 
book oe als an appropriate and good 
High schools. 


Adopt without fear, for Graded Schools, our 


SONG MANUAL S595 0" Gatt 


ets., $4.80 *) Admirably adapted to the different 
poh vg proses lite, with plain instructions and best of 


music. 








for practice In your Sten Society one of 
om sal beautiful gan TAs be for list), 
or the easy Oratorio, EM y Trow- 
bridge; or, for ga Feeteals, tie pecel ee, A 
prett "and easy D MAID 

cts. ; Hs dor), Sop tewis or for the ohtluren Macy’s 
pew VISITORS, or A MEETI a 
orf THE Nasie En Goose Gs, or the KING- 
DOM OF MO cts. ; $2.28 doz.), 
by Mrs. Th ty 


Any book matled for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H, DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC! 
OUR GREAT MESSIAH. 


A Service of Scripture and Song. By EMMA PITT. 
Price, 5 cents each ; $4.00 per 100. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM'S 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 1. 


Containing New Carols for Christmas. 
Price, 5 cents each ; $2.50 per 100, by express, 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 


FESTIVAL OF JOY. 


New Christmas Service. 
Price, 5 Cents ; $4.00 per Hundred, 
By mail, 60c, per doz. ; $4.50 per hundred, 
CANTATA, 


WERRY CHRISTMAS. }?#%c5 


$1.25 ad doz. ; 
ry 0.00 per hundred, 
Abridged Edition, 5c. ; $4.00 per hundred. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
NEW DEPARTURE IN S.S.SONCS. 
A book containing 


work of ten of the best authors, 
CHEAPEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


"SONGS CELESTIAL," —Hi P, Danks, 


Containing not only the best work of this favorite 
composer, but also contributions by the most eminent 
writers of Sunday-school oe ny eat | e country, making 
it the strongest book iss 














Price, 20 cts. mailed; cy Per 100 copies. 


GEO. MOLINEUX, Pub., 10 E. (4th St.,N.Y.C. 


THE JOYFUL SOUND, 


By Jno. R. Sweney and Wm. J. Kirkpatrick, 
Has over one hundred NEw oo A choice collec- 
tion of Ps we and standard ded, 

mail ; 8.00 p er doz., cae SE OED. 


J ON J. HOOD, + pigs Arch S whe 
4 NeW HARVEST SERVICE 


A NEW r+ td GARNERED SHE 

By MaRIon WEstT. 
BRIDGE. Six 0: 
recitations, etc. ral Dow fea ures. 5 cents each ; 
#4.00 per hundred, Sample free to 8.8. superintend- 
ents. 100 other exercises, Catalogue free. 
HENRY D. NOYES @ CO., ar 

131-2 Bromfield St., Boston 











CHRISTMAS| Nos, | Charming Programs 
complete, for Christ 
GREETINGS 1&z man Entertainments. 


Sample copies, 6 cents each. 


CHRISTMAS GEMS. «choice Phones 


ristmas 
Recitations. Well bound. Price, 50 
R. R. MOCABE & CO., 68 Wabash ira, Chicago. 





A Concert Exercise for 
pnerssenving anes Har- 
inal Songs and Recita- 
en, by Jessie H. Brown 

3 B5c. ne doz. paid; 

} Le Late 100 cot oot Prenelc. Fillrsore ros., 185 St. 
& Drummond,711 Broadway, N.Y. 


TEMPERANCE (sist tstet 


VIL, Biarweon Grigipal h fal hymns au ar 


ourieeneal, 5c. each ; 100 copies, Samp 
Cong’1 S, 8. & Publishing ‘Society, Bosto Bacto plea res 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes for church worship. 


NTHEMS. HERBERT'S ANTHEMS is the title 
of the latest anthem book. Every 
piece is bright and pretty. Adapted to chorus 
choirs. nid sgl with full organ score. Returnable 

on le, 90c. Price ROS doz., $9, b ores, not prepaid. 


The Harvest Festival. 
vest Home, consisting of Ori 
ti Sona? for lar; ° and emo} cuike chil 














ORE B Cincinnati, 
W's HY MNS,TUNES & CAROLS 
cA l for the Sunday School, &c. Jm- 
mense Success, 
by exprees $3.60 


perioo. J. ie ataebbntie besa Wardabone Pa. 


NTHEM CHOIR. 2y.ctoscrensy anthems. 
Se gpanins and closing pieces. 206 p 


pages, 
le Co; $1. Specimen 
pages free Wow wiHiiN i Publisher, Toledo, O. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 





Five New Novels for 15 Cents, 


5 NEW NOVELS. 


All complete in the NOVEMBER NUMBER of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


Only 15 cents. All newsdealers, or 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York, 





A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
SIX VOLUMES, EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 








A distinctive feature of The Sunday School Times under its present management, has 
been its editorial essays in the realm of character and of conduct; dealing with fundamental 
principles in their application to the affairs of every-day life. In response to numerous and 
many times repeated requests for the gathering of the more noteworthy of these essays into book 
form, for convenience of use and for permanent preservation, the Editor has compiled a series 
of small volumes, into which are clustered, severally, those essays which bear a logical relation 
to one another and to a truth common to them all. The selection has been carefully made 
by the Author out of his writings of the past ten years; and each essay has been revised for 


order to bring out more clearly its main truth in connection with the other essays of its 
series, To those who are familiar with these essays, from their reading as they originally 
appeared, no werd of commendation or introduction is necessary. To others, the published 
collection of essays will speak for itself. 


1. Ourselves and Others, 
_ 2, Aspirations and Influences. 
3. Seeing and Being. 


4. Practical Paradoxes. 
5. Character-Shaping and Character-Showing. 
6. Duty-Knowing and Duty-Doing. 





A set of these six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, handsomely bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box, will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of $2.50. 
For less than a full set, fifty cents per volume. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. After 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. In writing, you may simply 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
“Teaching and Teachers” for examination. 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 


P. O, Box 1650. 





From the Rev. F. N. PeLovusner, 


“The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 


“If a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been pe wee it are momen of 8 great many — 


issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and teac 
the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank at the right flme, and most excellently adap — 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” to help our teachers do better work.” 





One copy of the book mailed, . . $1.00 


Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid, 





Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Of the International Sunday-school lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 
given in full on opposite pages. A little book (2}><4 inches, 186 pages) containing all the 
lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It is printed on thin, tough paper, and 
neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. About a quarter of an inch thick. 
Just the thing for those who wish to look over the lessons at odd minutes. Choice enough 
for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


889 Christmas Entertainments | 


Chastotmans Past and Present.—A new Can- 
tata FANNY J. CrosBy aud CaRYL FLoRIo, 
Bright Original, and not difficult Dialogues, Reci- 

tations, Solos, Luets, and Choruses. Imparting a 
most beautiful and impressive lesson, Sure to 
give satisfaction. Price, 30 Cents. 

Santa Claus’ Prize and who Got It.—Dr. 
DOANE’Ss latest cantate is one of the most attrac- 
tive of his Series. perfect gem. Affording a 








1889 


The Monareh ane | the Manger.—A new Ser- 
vice by the Rev. Ropert Lowky. An Le py 
ment of Scripture selections interspersed with 
fresh and stirring hymns set to original — 
appropriate to the festival of the Advent. 16 pages. 

Price, 5 cents each, $4 per 100. 


Christma: Annual No. 20.—Contains an ample 
supply of new and original carols by the best com- 

very fascinating Sanden -schoo! Christmas exhibi- 

tion. Price, 30 Cen 4 cents each, $3 per 100. 

Be A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. ~ 


76 East Ninth Street, 6 j C L oO WwW & M A j N, 81 Rendsinh Strest, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 




















A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA. 


CHOIR LEADERS. rE OLD, OLD STORY, A Christmas 


service for 
unday-schools, By Fann y J. Crosby and P. B, 
Send 10 cents for Sesame cops ef the Mument Vie ofS, 
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Now Ready—the November Part of the 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Costedping all the yp PARIS FASHIONS, 


URES 
FIGURES, besi 
new EMBROIDE RY dostgne, PATTERNS 


GIGANTIC FASHION s 
and COLORED Fast 
des numerous all ig ‘New 


ee < ay FIG. 
ES of 24 
Music, 


cents. . All rete Th ooh or 


THE THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York, 


THE ART AMATEUR $] 


6 superb numbers of this larzest and best 
practical art magazine, indispensable for all a Wane 
to learn Oil, Water-color, or China Paintin 

carving, Fret- Not dine Brass Hammering, Buok Tilus- 
trating, and Embroid 


With 12 Exquisite Colored Studies “2's! 


ing or framing, and hu 
designs and illustrations, send this advertisement an 


its place in this series, Occasionally a title has been changed, and the essay itself recast, in | #1, cepular price, 


ery. To secure these, ether 


ndreds of artistic workin ng 


®) direct to the i bg MON- 
AGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Thelargest circulation of aay 
400, 000 riodical in the world. ** Th 
hila. Ladies’ Home Jour 


nal and Practical Housekee 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. -CO., 


oTiiiadelphia, Pa, 
iladel iphia, Pi Pa, 





H* AVE you sent 20 cents = for THE BOOKS or 


HE BIBLE ANALYSED. b 


rofessor 
Pt Mn or 90 ow for THE UN ity or THE 
R IN D EVO- 


T HKISTIANITYW AN 
— by De Hark? Both ether, $1.00, 
paid. H, T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, 





“OXFORD” 


achers’ Bib 


¥ NELSON & SONS, 33 East 7th St, N.Y. 





D, LOTHROP COMPANY'S 


now ready. Send for one} 
also for samples of the 


Select List of Books Lothrop Magenens. 
an one. 3 Sa 9 0 four, 





Testaments, 
at about ft half the usual 


TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


mypenat, Prayer Books, 
Ae TH EWS a1 & SONS, Brooklyn, N. ¥, 





= 
—— 
[ ae } 


<> | Write 0. R. NIVER PUBLISHING 'co., 
Albany, New York, for NEW C 

LOGUE TEXT CARDS just out. Baimpl 
package, fifty new cards. 25 cents. 








WARD & DRUMMOND, 


Sunday-School Books and Supplies, 


Til BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A FORTUNE to wide-awake peesces 
who have money coined before 1578, and 
send two stamps for the Collectors’ 


Lilus, Bulletin, Cambridge, Mass. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 


‘THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








or more, twenty cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each.. 


My STORY RY OF THE WAR 
By Mary A. Livermore 
Egan eas 


eilore.- Oh9t. tho ol and old 
075,000 more Agents 


s eis 
Fede Neen ete eee 


N & OO., Hartford, Conn, 


nee tae | 









W. B. NUTTING, 182 Hanover St., Boston. 


MAGIC and rblte Exmibitions snd 


pte xhibitions 


LANTERNS fits centers 


sock” 28 yours preety be ee ie 
; Tith Bc. Phiisdelphia, 


gy SALARY poe Ra Soy 


bn 
poe tora one 


ae ty cae 
et ee ea "ri rps 
FRANCES E. WILLARD'S How Bock Hew wp 


cond if) gf «om 
roan Cco., ok. A Sag enfin addews 


ALESMEN wanted for the International Cy- 

elo ia. Exclusive territory, thorough prepa- 
ration, immediate and liberal compensation, 
advancement in our business as ability and experience 
warrant. Dopp, Mmap, &Co,, 753and 755 B’dway, N.Y, 


AGENTS WANTED Secret ot = Happy 
sateen by dil denoniantions, special Terms. 


endorsed by all phn hee ey 
T.T. Tas or. Sr., Pub’r. 921 Arch St.. Phila. 


UST ISSUED! BRomanism in Four Chap- 
ters, witb an open letter to Archbishop Ireland 
in reply to his strictures. By Rev. * i, Mabie, A 
Introduced by Chaplain McCabe. Clot pepe. 
Agentswanted. T.J. MORROW, Minteape . Minn, 


THE COMMON SENSE PROS inine wore 


Holds a broom either end up. ne psa wet broom from 
rotting. Sample mailed on recel tot 15 ets. A 
ENGLE SPRING GUN CO., Hazieton, Pa. 
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_PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


' THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, one eak, ....4....00+-reeeeees $1.50 
Onecopy, five sneee. one payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, one payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

‘Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

For five or more copies in a package lo one address, 
60 cents each. 

The papers for aclub may be ordered sent portly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly in a 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
sired; but no package of less than five copies can thus 
be sent. 








he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in aclub of either 
character. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the pyoportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it bas been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other a 
gon than the one wbo sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the ewe by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The ~ 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able ‘alt the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550, 


— 
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—Soap- 


Pri CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
rri 






infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 

tation, and inflammation, fot checking the first 

symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CuTICURA 
SEDICATED TOILET SoapP is absolutely priceless, 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes unwholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For peeaving. freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no 

roduct of recent science can possibly equa? the 
Soricuna MEDICATED TOILET Soap. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25¢c, Prepared by the 
Porrer Drug AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

‘a Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 

4@ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
BA BY fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 


To perfect a cure, you must remove the cause. 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the dotiviency of which isthe proximate cause 
of Consumption. For Coughs, Bronchitis 
Weak Lungs, Night Sweats, and all Throat 
Disease... re nn tons ualled pan te Sold by drug- 
gists $i per botile. commend 


Br, ae ye 
nd fer circular, WINCHESTER cw., 
Chemists, 162 William Street, New York, 


BLAIR’S 


DICESTIVE TABLETS. 
The best remedy for 
INDIGESTION, ACID STOMACH, HEART-BURN, Etc. 


They are put up in substantial metal cases, of con- 
venient size and shape to carry in vest pocket, thereby 
affording a remedy always at hand when wanted. 


25 CENTS BY MALL. 
HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 
Walnut and Eighth Streets, Philsdelphia. 

















ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


‘BEST THE PERFECTION Ferforntes 
LICHT Waste Contuming CANDLES are 
fe) unegualed, BOYCE BROTHE 








and T RS, 
ORIP ladelphia,SoleAg’ ts United States. 
to any address a 
semple vial of 


WE MAIL FREE 22.2% 


fer the Teeth. Deliciously flavored. 
E,W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. _ 


| ’ FARM, & No farmer can 
i & 
URPEE'S onntas, | see0 Sate 
by mail. Rurpee’s Sperral List o;° Novelties free to 
any address. W.ATLEE Burrge & Oo.. Philadelphia, 


}F YOU WANT ROSES, 

FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 

our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
.. West Grove, Pa. 











LL needing Fences, Gates, Arbors, W indowGuards, 
A Trellises, ete.,write for our illus, price list, mailed 
ire. Central Expanded Me 
barch. N.W. Expanded Metal Co., Chicago. 
Nt. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 


PEACH TREES for sale, at 
the very lo 


Beart ye 








don’t stop there. 


Drop a Nickel | 


in your grocers hand and 
package of PYLE’S PEARLINE 
—the original and best Washing 
Compound. It will save you time, 
trouble, health,wear and tear, which 
cannot be computed in dollars. 
It’s better—easier—quicker than 
soap for washing clothes and house- 
cleaning; if that’s not true, what be- 
comes of the many, many millions 
of packages sold annually? What induces the hundreds of 
imitations? Did it ever occur to you as strange that almost 
every imitation of Pearline is given.a name ending in INE? 
A “ wolf in sheep’s clothing” trick; depend upon it, their tricks 
Peddlers and unscrupulous or misinformed 
grocers will tell you this (an imitation) is as “good as Pearline,” 
“same as Pearline,” etc., etc. It’s false—there’s nothing like 
Pearline—nothing as good as Pearline. Why ?—that’s ‘our secret 


—but you will recognize and share the benefits of thatsecret when 
You use Pearline. 168 


get a 


TAMRS PVI.E. New Yoo? 








TETLEY’S 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


TEAS. 


The most exquisite ever brought to America. 
They have superceded all growths in the market 
of Great Britian. Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. 
SOLD BY 


H. O'NEILL & CO., New York. 
E, RIDLEY & 8S 5 New York, 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, Brooklyn. 
JOH ANAMAKEn, Philadelphia. 
JORDAN, MARSH, & GO., oston, 
CHAS GOSSAGE & CO., i Chicago. 
CARSON, PIRIE, & CO., . e Chicago. 
D. H, HOLMES, e : New Orleans, 
No. 1 Quality, 70c. per th. 
66 


No. 2 50c. * 
Sold in one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH TErLEY & Co., 
31 Fenchurch St., London, England. 
New York Office, 27 and 29 White Street. 








SW.COR.12TH & 
%* & = & PHILADELPHIA PRA, 


gm GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
; W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutel re and 
a: is soludle. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowrvot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Eagle Stamp Works,N ow Maven,Ot. 













What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 


Tur CaLtrornta SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE, 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenceed taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 


PANELED 


METAL CEILINGS 


Of Fine Corrugated, Twilled, and Embossed Iron, 


IN DESIGNS SUITABLE FOR 


Churches, Stores, Schools, and Residences, 


Handsome, Durable, Fire-Proof. 
CHEAPEST IN THE END. 








Easily applied in old buildings without re- 
moving the plaster; Send diagram and meas- 
ures for an estimate. Send for circular. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 
MANUFACTURER, 


18 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 











n COMBINING 5ARTICLE 
OF FURNITURE. 





oy — DELIVERY, 
LUBURG MFG. CO., 145 N. Sth &t . Phiinda., Pa. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 


Hundreds of Thousands in Use. 
Try One. Will give you Best Satistaction. 











BUY A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 








WORTH REPEATING — 


HERE AND NOW. 
[By Ralph Waldo Emerson. } 


Shines the last age, the next with hope is see 
To-day slinks poorly off unmarked between. 
Future or Past no richer secret folds 5 


O friendless Present! than thy bosom holds, 








PRESIDENT WOOLSEY’S 
WEIGHT OF CHARACTER. 


[Professor J. H. Thayer, in The Atlantic Monthly.) 


The late President Woolsey illustrated 
as it is given to but few men to do in any 
generation, the significance of the familiar 
phrase “ weight of character” ; and in his 
case, as in some others, the effect of his 
personality was heightened by an unim. 
posing physique. His person, indeed 
though slight, was shapely, and his whole 
bearing and air expressive of courtesy and 
refinement; but not until the casual ob- 
server noticed his finely-formed head and 
clear-cut features, and looked into his full. 
orbed, soulful eyes, did he come to a recog. 
nition of the fact that he was in the pres- 
ence of no common man. ... 

One of the peculiar charms of President 
Woolsey was that he seemed so much like 
an ordinary man. This companionable 
ness was due alike to the simplicity of his 
character and the symmetry of his cul- 
ture. No man could be more free, not 
only from every taint of the vulgar vices 
of display and pretense, but from that 
self-consciousyess which unintentionally 
engenders in others self-recognition. As 
you looked back upon an hour spent in 
his society, you marveled that you had 
felt so completely at your ease, and had 
borne your part in the conversation on 
equal terms. His affability and thorough 
social considerateness resulted not so much 
from felicitous endowment, or rare equi- 
poise of temperament, as from moral 
traits, 

It was an illustration of the lesson set 
forth in that characteristic sermon of his 
on “The Virtues.which have Truthful- 
ness for their. Basis.” His finish of char- 
acter as respects truthfulness made him 
one of the noblest specimens of Christian 
manhood. His loyalty to this virtue was 
so scrupulous that even in composition, it 
is said, he would not for the sound’s sake 
change his word, unless there was also a 
change in his thought. His more note- 
worthy exemplifications of it were but 
verifications of that law which makes 
little things in the realm of character the 
guarantee of greater. Governed as he 
was habitually by candor and an imper- 
sonal estimate of the merits of every mat- 
ter, his virtue only awaited great occa- 
sions to become heroic. These occasions 
came with a frequency which is a gratify- 
ing indirect evidence of the genéral crav- 
ing and admiration for justice. To be 
sure, his breadth of knowledge, his patient 
attention, his spherical good sense, his in- 
tuitive quickness in getting at the pith of 
the matter, were no doubt answerable in 
part for the fact that he was sco often called 
on to adjust clashing interests and disen- 
tangle snarled controversies. But, after 
all, it was the unfaltering trust in his im- 
partiality which made him to be a judge 
and a ruler over his fellows. . . . 

To him Christianity was consummate 
rationality. Loyalty of heart was in uni- 
son with liberty of intellect. Though by 
constitution and training the whole set of 
his mind was towards conservatism, his 
truth-loving study of the Bible brought 
him to such views ofits nature and of its 
relations to faith that he was bold where 
many Christians are timid, and discreetly 
reserved where the average dogmatist is 
downright.... | 

Though a thorough Puritan, he took 
little interest in ecclesiastical peculiari- 
ties or denominational proselytism, On 
being presented once before a mixed as- 
sembly as the representative of Congrega- 
tionalism, he opened his remarks with a 
qualified disclaimer. But he had an in- 
tense love of all goodness, a keen and sub- 
tle sympathy with consecrated souls of all 
the ages. The thorough naturalness and 
simplicity of his piety made it especially 
effective with the more thoughtful-young 
men. Onewho wandered far and long in 
skepticism, after regaining his spiritual 
equipoise, confessed that “there was one 
thing which, all through, he could never 

uite get away from, and that was Presi- 
at Woolsey’s prayers.” His lowly esti- 
mate of himself, combined with his lofty 
conception of Chrisitian possibility and 
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‘ation Which struck the easy-going 
Christian as almost morbid. On one of 
the annual days of prayer, his class was 
taken by surprise when he arose, and, in- 
stead of uttering words of exhortation, 
simply asked their intercession on his 


own behalf. 








NDERWEAR 
FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILOREN. | 


A new Fabric for. Underwear 
superior to'Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues senton application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 








BALL'S VORSE! are S ith KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHicaco Corset Co.. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


OOD SENSE’”’ 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 








Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRa- 
LINE CorsETs are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 
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Ls here! Holiday and Bridal Giftsin profusion. 
Watches, ence. ype ing Silver and best 
Plated Ware, Gold and Ro ec piste Jewelry, Bric-a- 

"1 Special ee . rt ed to our illustrated 

talogue ; pio, Badge catalogue ; either, 
or both, mail ed free vo ans odiren Refer to thousands 
of customers, ial Watch, “ Pledmon/,” solid 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 








The most important and beautiful invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





Size: 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high, 3 ft. 3in. deep. 


THE VOCALION 


WILL BE FOUND 
IN VWALUOABIIIE 
FOR 


CHURCHES, CHANCELS, 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS, 
CONVENTIONS, 
CHORAL SOCIETIES, 


Musical Assemblies, 


Professional and Amateur 
Organists. 





It is the onl 


It requires little or no tuning. 


The Vocalion Organ 


Is undistinguishable in tone from a richly-voiced Pipe Organ. 
substitute for a Pipe Organ. 
t costs ONE- HALF 
It is played like a Pipe Organ. 


It occupies but one-tenth to one-fifth the space of a Pipe Organ. 
It is movable without being taken to pieces. 


ha price of a Pipe Organ. 





Descriptive catalogues and price lists promptly mailed on application 





New York Agency, 
J. W. CURRIER, 
fe East 17th Street. 





MASON & RISCH, 
Worcester, Mass., 


and Toronto, Canada. 
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MAGIC LANTERN 


isimmense. For Ho 


er ees pe PAY WELI TELL <. 


e are the la: 

you wish to know how to 
panied for pleasure, -! "Public Exhibitions, etc., for Mi 
send us your name and address on a postal card 


shen, te, Gack ie peo aod weet a rename (6) PARE “BOOK FREE 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of o teach- 
Beheol Colleges, hools and Sunday 
ools, Our assortment of Views, iliustrating 
eo Amusement — fat r Entertain- 
vureh 
instrument 
choice selection of 
Views makes @ 
pine agg ey and dealers, and ship to all 
ler, how to conanct wa% MONEY, 










SAFE INVESTMENT 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


tm ORGAN S as 


DETROIT. MICH. U.S.A, 








WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIZES 
ste _oRgags 

to $500. 
=a JE Marchal % Smith Piano Oo., 


CORNISH 
ORGANS e the N.J. 
ORGAN arcu: Seis fannie Seeee Quen at 


Ds BUY till soging. the Sislogue of Bur- 
pert Orean Co., Limited, Er’ 








Great installment offer. Send for 
illustrated catalogue Mailed free 
to 8 app i: ihe 



















ORNITOR 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Pews and Chapel Seatings, Pul 
Sores Casts. ommunion and Altar 
Teachers’ Desks, &c, 
244 & wae 's te taee to s 
out nd y 
PHILADELPHIA, P PALUS. 





CHURCH, 


LOOGE, 
PARLOR. 
$. G SMALL 
pedis Mass. 
Catalogues sent, 











SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT T suits, 
ge t-¥8 


r Scualenen 





BiNnets, FOR, SUNDAY. SCHDOLS. 


BANNERS and FLAGS 


For Sunday-schools Rretesten, Guilds, etc. 
HORSTMANN BROS. & CO., 5th & Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia. Send for illustrated price lists. 


rice-list. 
. Phila., Pa. 








FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Oo BI -schools and all other uses, 


SisCO BROS., Baitimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 





McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Belis, 
CHimxs an p Peas tor CHURCHES "ue. 





Silver, 15 rt Sy bon case, stem-winder, delivered 
St any P.O. on D JOHNSON & 


Son receipt of $15.35. 
BONS, 1028 Main Stree i Louchbirg, ¥ Virginia. 


Send for Price ond Ce Satale Ro ddress 


Afention PK pms HS dete, Ma, 


HURCH 
USHIONS. 
IMPORTERS OF CHURCH D 
H. D. OSTERMOOR & & SON, 38 Broadway” RS Sits. 








Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room, 
Get A Liberal 


aie t 4 deceived by cheap imitations. 
FRINK, ss« Pearl St., N. Ye 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELKBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction Leaner. or nosale. Hs 
timute given of cost and descriptive cata 
logue furnished one a 


A. J, NER, 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, P Pa. 


circular and estimate. 


: The GREAT 

8 CHURCH LIGHT 
3 Gs or vo Ol, Bite tig gost power! erful, 
c pegged Best Mei knows 
4 

= 
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lication. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





CASH CAPITAL. 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claimns,........ .............006 1,631,.500,23 
Surplus over all Liabilities,..... 369,415.98 
\ TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
$2,500,916. 21. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


$500,000.00 





DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander ene 
John T. Lewis, Charles P. Pero 


Israel Morris, Zones KR. Gillin ee 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, —-7 Welsh, 
Charles 8. Wh elen, 


"BOSTON INVESTMENT C0 


1 PER 
5, SENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


_— amelie, send to GEORGE 


Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
246 Weshington St. » Boston, Mass 








For & descri 
tee AED. 








HE Best Investment 

of surplus funds in sums 
of $250 and upwards is in 
our Six Per Cent. Deben- 
ture Bonds, based on the 
choice of improved proper- 
ties in the two Kansas Citys. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 
Kansas City, Kansas, 


B. F. Gtenn & Son, 
Philadelphia Managers, 
555 North 17th St. 








The Kansas Investment Co. 


Topeka, Kansas. | *Rcvon"hase” 


Philadelphia.—114 South Fourth Street; 
EDWIN A. BARBER, Resident Manager. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities, 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT E, BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas, 
Grorek C. MORRELL. Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 


“once 88% 


nshireSt. 
Securities, “go 
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be fag nor = be yg pe Lou 


Has great ex; erience nce tn Yountng me Sar in Nebraska 
for persons loans made absolutely safe, 
Rates net to ow iby 7. to 9 percent. Time, one tosix 
years. For details and references, write for circular, 


A. KEAN & CO., meer aah 1860, 

e New York, 115 Broadw Qkicago, 100 Wash- 
ington St. Transact all business in the line oft eneral 
BANKING and deal in MUNICIPAL Bonpbs and other 
investments paying 4 to'7%. Correspondence solicited, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York, 
U HAVE LIVED AND WON. 

For ehosaie of its operation address the Company, 

giving your age. 











OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of crops never known. Bestall-the-year climatein 
the world. Toon ted to all kindsof farming. Plenty 


lMberal terms. 
C. E. Spoons,  DandCom. C. & N.W. R’y, Chicago, Ili, 


F ARMS Best soil, climate, and location in the 
4 South. J.F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 


DO YOU 
WRITE? isis eats 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. Fabio Maye aig: 


>» co., _— Frank- 

xpress often cheaper. | lin Street, Bosto 
oO YOU WRITE L .ETTERS? aiea eiitios will 
save you thmeand oa: Use Bushneli’s Perfect 
letter Copying Book. ress required. Letter size, 
$1.30; note size, $1.00. gon by leading booksellers and 
stationers. A. BUSHNELL, Ae’t. 47S. 4th St., Phila,, Pa, 


of water. rices, and unusual! 











Ifso, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at nable 
rices, ask your p Perret tor 
oston L 
Boston Bond, 
i Bunker Hill Linen, 
he does not keep them, 
oiad 3 ik —- for 











CHURCH | WHEELER REFLECTOR Co. 





20 Washington St., Boston. 
LIGHT 


, M 
at 4 Mich . St., ' Chicage 6, Til, 
25 N. 18th Bt Philadelp’ ia, Pa, 


PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & 
© | TOOLS caries 
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COPYRIGHT. 
“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


that wears a crown,” 


It is a solid cake of ScouringSoap. Try itin your 
next house cleaning. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy 
relief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
vestment of a few cents ina cake of Sapolio, With 
it wonders can be accomplished in cleaning and 
scouring, for which = es it has no equal. 
“Dirt defies the King,” but it abdicates wherever 
Sapolio makes its pow Acton and quickly, too 7 
a cake. No. \ 


KOCH & CO., 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Are now offering the balance of their 


FALL IMPORTATION 


SILKS, 


BROCADES, FAILLES, VELVETS, etc., and 


DRESS GOODS 


And Braided, Embroidered, and Fringed 


ROBES, 


AT EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES. 


* These goods are selected for the best retail 
trade, with their well-known exquisite taste and 
judgment. 


SPECIAL, THIS WEEK, 


IN SILK DEPARTMENT: 


i black ’ 
24 neh ery back oe 89 








24 inh Beguuar prcergias.” 95 

22 inch po pam Seay a 62 
bh i 

22'°> egular price gi 989 





“ Koch & Co. make a specialty of and do the largest 
and most reliable mail order trade in the country. 
Their fashion catalogue, mailed free upon 
application, is indipensable to parties prevented 
by distance from doing their own shopping in New 
York,” —Heraid, 


KOCH & CO., 
SIXTH AVE. AND 20th ST., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


O'NEILLS, 


6th Ave,, 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


OPENING. 


New Fall and Winter 


MILLINERY, COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, SEAL GARMENTS, 
and DRESSES. 


Our numerous Departments are now 
ready to show the very latest 


Fall and Winter Novelties. 


@Our catalogue is new ready, and will be 
sent, upon application, free of charge. 





WHY NOT BUY “THE 
VERY LATEST STYLE: 
THE BEST FOR THE 
MONEY WE EVER 





the beauty and value of the cloth. 
Best we ever knew. 


Very latest style sonlied with 
wonderfully low price. 


The most stylish Overcoats we know of ate what we 


The material—most elegant Kerseys, and beautiful in 
Perfectly formed and fashioned. All the latest 


whole back, inlaid velvet collars, satin sleeve lined, stitched 


KNEW. desire to bring to your notice. 
$18.00. colors. 

’ $18.00. touches of style, as follows: 
$18.00. 
$18.00. edges. 


The price is as wonderful as the good material. 
a great undertaking we can give you for $18.00 the same as 
as we have been selling at $25.00. 

IN REALITY A $25.00 OVERCOAT FOR $18.00. 
IN REALITY A $25.00 OVERCOAT FOR $18.00. 
IN REALITY A $25.00 OVERCOAT FOR $18.00. 

We are sure of an order if you want an Overcoat and will ask for samples. 

should see samples to compare with others, and also to confirm our statement as to 


WANAMAKER &« BROWN, 


_Proper Samples, specially prepared for Clergymen’s Wear. 


Strapped and lapped seams, 


By 


You 


PHILADELPHIA. 








TELE 


ALFRED DOLGE 


FELT SHOES 


AND 


SLIPPERS. 











Pater familias: 


NOISELESS, 








THEY GAINED THEIR POINT. 


“There, there; do sto 
heard of nothing but‘ Alfred Dolge’ and‘ Felt Shoes’ 
ever since those advertisements ap) 


WARM, DURABLE. peer, Go ahead, and buy felt shoes for the whole pea SanaeyZ Ped Timea 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


PERFECT EASE 
AND COMFORT. |: 





Made in all styles for Men, 
Women, 


and Children. 





PREVENT RHEUMATISM AND 
COLD FEET. 


Send for Itlustrated Price-List. 


T have 
peared in the 











SILKS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. are showing, 
tor Bridal Dresses, Evening, Dinner, Recep- 
tion, and Street Costumes, in Metal, Silks, 


Designs and Combinations procurable. 

In low and medium-priced Novelties, 
ladies will experience no difficulty in finding 
goods suited to the various uses to which 
Fancy Silks can be applied. 

Dress Silks, in the latest Colorings and 
the newest and most approved Weaves, 
from 85 cents to $4.00 a yard. 

Mail Orders receive most careful atten- 
tion. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Ory Goods by Mail. 
Prices Lowest. 
Styles Best. 


~~ & Catalogue Free. 
Established 1840. 


LE BOUTILLIER 


BROTHERS, 
Breadway and lith St., N. ¥. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c. for postage packing. Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles ew om bagging os se knees. 

6c, additional, if mention is made of this en 

will send full line of samples of custom ty 
4%inch tape, and full directions. age 











Ladies, do not fail to send for one. 


PANTS CO., 34 Hawley Street, Bos 


and Velvets, the Richest and most Beautiful 





THE LATEST! 


We have now for Fae bag one of the best “ Body 
Brussels”? Carpets that has ever been offered at 


These Carpets, upon examination, will be 
found the most beautiful in design and coloring, 
and finest in quality, of any that have been 
produced for the price, and are manufactured 
especially for our retail trade. 

e have also opened a new room in our 
basement which will hereafter be devoted to 


the sale of 
BARGAINS. 


The stock is made up of all grades of Car- 
pets, from the finest Wiltons to Ingrains of 
the last roll or rolls of patterns that we have 
ceased tomake. This is a rare opportunity to 
secure Carpets at a low price. Bring the sizes 
of your rooms with you. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
809 and Sti Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
FROM YOUR OWN 


PANTS “82 
$3. $4. $5. 


SUITS from $12 up. OVERCOATS from $11 up. 











MADE TO ORDER 


GUARANTEED A PERFECT FIT. 
ALL WOOL. LATE PATTERNS. 
and the Honest Fabrics of Thirty Years ago. 


We Make the Cloth } We SA VE You 


We Make the Pants” J Three Profits 


and guarantee Better Garments than the same 


money 
We oun oone do because (instead of 

the market for x! Sk tale tol aioe its) we me ‘buy the 
wool and convert it into pn age? 

sent free. We refer to Seventh’ Nat'l E Philada. 


Established 1825. DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLS 
Office—N.W. Cor. Fourth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 





** Cleanfast”’’ 
SLACK FFOC KINGS. 
P. Rohinson Co. Dy 
MY 6863 Refiinded if they 
Stain the Feet or Fade. 
THE eae tee 
HOSIERY CO. 

925 Broadway, New, York; 
2 West i4th St., 

109 State Street, Chicago; 
49 West Street, "Boston; 

61 Euclid Av., Cleveland. 0. 
251 Race St.., Cincinnati, Oo. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, s 
and whol More 1 than thi 
kinds, and cannot be sold in com 
tude of low test, short weight 
ders, Sold only dn cans, 
106 Wall Street, N.Y. 





it alam © wit the edinary 
um or Prceph ate pow. 
BaKING Pownzz (Co, 











____s EDUCATIONAL. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


HE v. DE. DE. WORDEN, 
__ 3934 4 Unestnue Street, Philadelphia, 


SHORTHAND TYPE-WRITING 


PHONOGRAPH 
3,000 oa aceres. Free trial. Competent in 
three months. f course, 6 lessons, 10 cents. Pam. 
phiets free. Lingle’s College, 1330 Ch tSt., , Phila, 


Mesos eek and 











‘ositions 
open to dents. All ree, 
a 9 

by E. TOURJEE, 


CHAUTAUQUA) 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE, 
—_—T HH 


Home Reading Course 


TwEirra Yrar— Roman H Li 
Art, Physics, and Rerree! _e 


DO NOT WASTE THE WINTER, 
Join the 150,000 now pursuing 


SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION, 


Address: JOHN H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


The King’s Household of Bible Readers 


begins its fifth year with October. Its course covers 
the Bible in four years, furnishing certificate at the 
close. Systematic, consecutive reading and note 
making are its distinctive features. All desiring 
membership and necessary material for work should 
sendtheirnameto Mrs. E. H. BRONSON, 
Salem, N.J._ 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to pupils cured: Cc. B. Sweezy, West 
Point, N.Y., and Miss Anne a. Placknall Oxford, N.C. 

Also to J John D. Wattles, Publisher of The Sunday 
School Times. 

Send for be-page icte to E,S.5 OHNSTON’S 
Institute, th & Spring Garden 8ts., Phila, 


STAMMERERS 


Are referred to Dr. Alvah Hovey, Newton Centre. For 
testimonials, address Mrs. E. J. E. THorrs, Newton 
Centre, Mass, 


PALESTINE TOUR, 


inciating Spain taly Egypt, Turkey. 

reece, Great Britain, att’ Central Euro Will 
aes a specially chartered steamer direct to 
sailing February 19. Rates from $480 and cabards: 
Address Rev. C. F. THOMAS, 1606 Wallace St.,Phila., Pa. 


in, Mass, 





























A BEAUTIFUL (Stem Wind) Lady’s or 


CGent’s Hunting Case 
GOLD waren O10 
ith ELCIN, WALTHAM, or 
by oh an Lever Migvement. 
Warranted to wear well 20 Years 
least. Quality equal to what is sold at 
S38 to $40. pr nb oe allowed before paying. 
For further particulars, references, &c., that will pay 
meets PENN WATCH HO. Manufacturers, 
write (40 §. Third St., Philadelphia. _ 


DO YOU WANT 
A GOLD WATCH ? 


Street, Philada.. for 





















co- oPeRarion acoeces cost 


KEYSTONE WATCH 
for fal Cco., SOs pV aispnt 
peers | oS eo 





Een aee ART FRINGE. 


Samples oon for two-cent - ae! 
J. LEESON & CO., 
295 Church 


St., N. 
____ Mention T The Sunday School Times 
samples of cloth the famous Plymouth 


FREE Rock $8 Pants are cut from, including 
self-measurement blanks and linen tape-measure, 
if you mention this paper. Address, PLYMOUTH 
ROCK F PANTS CO., Il to 17 Eliot St., Boston, Mass. _ 


FLORENCE HOME NEEDLEWORK. 
The 1889 edition of this popular series is now ready. % 
ages, instructing youin Netting, Knitting, od marge & 
Embrojdery. Fully illustrated. Mailed on receipt of 6c. 
jOTUCK SILK ass, 


“W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes that have his name and price shnmnped 
on the bottom, are the 





OSTON. 





co., Florence, ™ 











S@Send for price-list. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 





1G0U, 
price list, Ao. — 


‘Lhe Sunday Schoo) Times intends w admit only edverionmaten 


panilaher will remna ts 


ee So uae not in good staudivg be inadvertently inserted, 
money that toey lose thereby. 
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